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THE SITUATION IN EUROPE. 


AIDHERBE, Bovursaki, CHANZY, and TROCHU 
have all suffered disaster during the week. The 
first named having attempted a new movement 
against VON GOEBEN, commanding the Germans in 
the north, was met and defeated at St. Quentin, nine 
leagues south of Cambrai. Some five hundred un- 
wounded and two thousand wounded French, and 
two guns were captured, and the reports which 
come from FAIDHERBE’s army on the retreat de- 
scribe it as being in a pitiable plight. The men 
were in rags, without shoes, broken in discipline 
and worn out. It will probably be some time before 
they will be able to resume active operations, though 
amid all their deficiencies the French certainly dis- 
play a wonderful power of replacing losses and re- 
taking the field after defeat. Contradictory reports 
have come concerning this battle, one despatch from 
the Emperor of Germany placing the French losses 
at 4,000, another at 9,000 prisoners and 5,000 casual- 
ties; while General FAIDHERBE says in his report 
that he lost no artillery and no prisoners except 
stragglers. It seems probable that his losses were 
about 2,500 in wounded and unwounded prisoners, 
the confusion in the accounts probably arising from 
a despatch which gives 7,000 as the number of un- 
wounded prisoners which have been taken from the 
French Army of the North “up to the present 
time.” The Germans followed up their success 
by investing and bombarding Cambrai, while the 
country around Valenciennes has been flooded by 
the French to prevent the approach of the invaders. 
Arras and Douai, the remaining fortified points of 
the quadrilateral on which FAIDHERBE has rested, 
are occupied by his exhausted troops, who also oc- 
cupy Lille. The latest report is that the attack on 
Cambrai is abandoned. 

BourBaKI attacked VoN WERDER in his entrenched 
position near Belfort, was signally repulsed, and re- 
treated southward. The Bordeaux account of this 
affair is to the effect that “General BourBAKI 
attacked the Prussians on Sunday, Monday, and 
Tuesday, with the object of crossing the river Lisaine 
and seizing St. Valbest. The Prussians resisted the 
movement, and General BouRBAKI has returned to 
his former position.” The Germans have made an 
attempt to cut off his retreat by sending a force to 
attack Dijon. No account of this expedition has 
been received from the Germans, but the French say 
the attack was brilliantly repulsed by the Garibal-| 
dians, with taking of German prisoners and pursuit 
of their force. | 





CHANZY continues his retreat, and though no | 
longer able to offer such resistance as he did near 
Orleans, he still seems able to accomplish his with~ 
drawal with less precipitancy than most of the | 
French commanders. The fifty thousand reinforce- 
ments which were to come from Cherbourg have 
been kept off by the destruction of the railway. 
His own troops cannot be in good condition, and 
after so many weeks of defeat and retreat, without 
doubt present no more hopeful appearance than 
those of FAIDHERBE. The Germans give their 
losses in the battles with his army at 3,380 killed 
and wounded, and say the French lost 22,000 un- 
wounded prisoners, besides their casualties. CHAN- 
ZY is now retreating due westward and has passed 
through Lavdl, but the Germans are reported to 





have abandoned the pursuit and to have evacuated 
Alencon. 

Thursday, January 20, saw another sortie in force 
from Paris. Forty battalions, or, according to an- 
other despatch, one hundred thousand French, at- 
tacked the Germans west of the city. Their line 
extended from Montretont to La Celle, both flanks 
resting on the Seine. According to the Germans, 
the sortie, though made in force, was feeble in ac- 
complishment. General TrocHu’s report says: 
“The day, which commenced successfully, did not 
terminate as we could have wished. The enemy 
were at first surprised, but subsequently concen- 
trated great masses of artillery and infantry, and at 
three o’clock in the afternoon our left receded. We 
resumed at nightfall the offensive movement, but 
were unable to hold the heights which we had taken. 
The struggle was sanguinary. We have asked for an 
armistice.” This armistice was not granted, as there 
was no written request sent; but the outposts 
were instructed to permit the burial of the dead. 
The Germans give their loss at 400, and the French 
put theirs at less than 3,000. We are still without 
full particulars of the bombardm2nt—a fact which 
indicates that its effects are not so serious as might 
be expected. The German fire is said to kill or 
wound about fifteen peoplea day. The number of 
civilians struck, up to January 21, was 39 children, 
49 women, and 72 men; but whether the fire is 
rapid or slow, managed with a view to destroy as 
much as possible, or only to threaten, we do not 
know. The German’fire has evidently been very 
disastrous to the forts, and the besieging batteries 
are constantly pushed nearer the city. These bat- 
teries are twenty-two in number. 

As might have been expected, one of the results 
of the bombardment and the failure of the sorties 
has been the arraignment of TrocHvU before the 
Council of Defence. The Council demanded more 
vigorous action; he offered his resignation, and 
Generals Vinoy, FREBAULT, and CLEMENT THOMAS, 
were appointed to perform his duties. But it was 
evidently more easy to criticise than to improve his 
measures, and the Council finally came to the con- 
clusion that it could not take the responsibility of 
altering the plans for defence; TRocHU, therefore, 
stands where he was, the governor of Paris. 

It is not a little odd that all the successes on the 
ocean, unimportant though they are, should fall to 
the Germans. The Prussian frigate Medusa, about 
December 20, sunk two small French gunboats in 
the Pacific ; the French frigate Cercel, immediately 
left Montevideo to hunt for the conqueror. Another 
Prussian frigate, the Augusta, ran down and sunk a 
French gunboat off Vigo, Spain. After accomplish- 
ing nothing in German waters the French fleet is 
now guarding the home ports, a line of cruisers hav- 
ing been established between Gibraltar and the 
British Channel. 

Longwy, near the Belgian frontier, is now under- 
going the trial by fire, the Germans having estab- 
lished their batteries before the place and bom- 
barded it with such effect that extensive fires took 
place in the town. 








Ir is impossible to look upon the condition of na- 
tional affairs abroad without perceiving that the 
war now raging in France has been peculiarly bane- 
ful in its effects upon thenations at peace. No other 
country has followed in the footsteps of France and 
Germany except Italy, and the short episode of hos- 
tilities leading to the establishment of Rome as the 
capital of the kingdom had been so long expected 
and has so completely passed away that we may con- 
sider it as no exception to the general peace of the 
world. But though the war has not spread to the 
surrounding countries its fever has communicated 
itself like a contagion to England, Russia, and 
Turkey. Russia has made a radical change in her 
army organization, consisting in a very close copy- 
ing of the military system under which the con- 
queror in the war has won such victories. The 
Khedive shows such a disposition to seize the oppor- 
tunity for increasing his power that Turkey seems 








to regard the Russian demonstrations with less in- 
terest than any other power, so much is she occupied 
in looking after the manceuvres of the Egyptian 
governor. But it isin England that the greatest 
effect of the war is developed, and if foreign papers 
rightly reflect the motives of the British rulers, it 
comes, in part at least, directly from fear of what 
Prussia might or may do. England, though at peace 
on every hand and little likely to be disturbed. so far 
as the signs of the times go, is furbishing up her 
arms, is recruiting soldiers, fitting out ships, making 
cannon, rifles, ammunition, equipments, and, above 
all, is talking war with an energy which most nations 
exhibit only when they are clearly threatened. It 
is no new thing for alarm to become a national senti- 
ment in that country. Her seacoast fortifications 
and her armored ships, as well as much that is found 
in her armament, owe their existence in no small 
part to periods when national fears were suddenly 
excited. 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly cause 
for uneasiness in regard to India. The mails from 
that great dependency reiterate accounts of insub- 
ordination among the native troops, of sedition 
among the populace and alarm among the Euro 
residents. The governor of Allahabad ely > felt 
bound to display his troops frequently in the pe 
of the town in order to remind the people that Eng- 
land could rule them by military power if need be, 
being moved to do so by stories of plots and the 
known fears of the residents. The cavalry patrols 
only intensified the mischief, leading the residents 
to think that something untoward had occurred. 
They gathered in their houses, the sight of their 
uneasiness inflamed the natives, and it is reported 
that the consequences might have become serious, 
had not other military forces been brought to the 
place. Thisis not an isolated proof of uneasiness 
in India, but only one of many narratives that have 
reached England within the last year. It is with 
unwillingness that the world will contemplate the 
breaking out of a new revolt in that country, and 
there may be no occasion for anticipating one; but 
there are at least evidences of it enough to war- 
rant the English press in speaking very plainly of 
the danger. 

But it is not on account of India that England is 
most uneasy, nor does the apprehension of danger 
seem to rest altogether on the aggrandizement of 
Germany. The country seems ratherto be in one 
of its periodical fits of national alarm, brought on, 
perhaps, by a sudden awakening to the prospect of 
having its influence in European politics over-top- 
ped by that of Prussia, and by the doctrine con- 
stantly advanced in its press, that its influence is on 
the wane. 








SIXTEEN maps i!lustrating the operations of the armies 
of the Potomac aud the James in the years 1864-65, 
have just been published by the Engineer Department. 
The surveys and maps were executed under the direc- 
tion of General Michler, and Colonel Michie, end pre- 
pared for publication by the former. They are admir- 
ably done, minute and clear, and form a contribution to 
the resources of instructors and students which is not 
to be overestimated. In looking them over one cannot 
fail to have at least a glimmering comprehension of the 
tremendous work performed by our Army in its progress 
from the Wilderness to Appomattox Court House. In 
the ravines, dense woods, and frequent streams, which 
are clearly indicated upon them, the foreigner will find 
the cause of the rapid growth among our troops of en- 
trenching, as a means of maintaining an almost hand-to- 
hand conflict. The maps show the country, and usually 
the positions of the hostile Armies at the following 
places : 

Richmond, Appomattox Court House, 
The Wilderness, Totopotomoy, 


Petersburg and Five Forks, Bermuda Hundred, __ 
Jetersville and Sailor’s Cr’k, High B’dge and Farmville, 


Harper's Ferry, urs, 
North Anna, Chancellorville, 
Cold Harbor, Antietam, 


Spottsylvania Court House, 


Finally, there is a general map, showing the relative 
position of places delineated in the special maps. 
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THE ARMY. 


Issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office for the week ending 
January 23, 1871. 


Tuesday, January 17. 

SeconD Lieutenant E. Crosby, Seventeenth Infantry, 
upon the receipt of this order, will proceed without de- 
lay to Fort Randall, Dakota Territory, and report to the 
commanding officer of that post for duty until the open- 
ing of navigation on the Missouri river, when he will 
proceed to join his regiment. 

The leave of absence granted Captain C. A. Reynolds, 
assistant quartermaster, in Special Orders No. 215, from 
headquarters Department of the Platte, November 17, 
1870, is hereby extended thirty days. 

The leave of absence granted Captain R. A. Torrey, 
Thirteenth Infantry, in Special ers No. 209, from 
headquarters Department of the Platte, November 10, 
1870, is hereby extended fifty days. 

Upon the receipt of this order Captain Joseph S. Con- 
rad, Second Infantry, will report in person to the super- 
intendent of the Military Academy, West Point, New 
York, for ~*~ 

Captain J. N. Craig, Tenth Infantry, is hereby relieved 
from duty as Indian agent at the Cherokee Agency, In- 
dian Territory, and, after turning over his agency to his 
— will proceed to join his regiment without de- 

y: 

Wednesday, January 18. 

A board of officers to consist of—Captain James Mc- 
Millan, Third Artillery, Assistant Surgeon John 8S. Bil- 
me one First Lieutenant Thomas H. Bradley, Twen- 
ty-first Infantry, will assemble in this city on the 23d 
instant, or as soon thereafter as practicable, to examine 
into and report upon the qualifications of Henry Smith, 
late ordnance sergeant, t 8. Army; L L. N. Bowen, 
late sergeant Company C, Second U. 8. Colored Troops, 
and Beverly Tompkins, late private Company F, First 
U. 8. Colored cavalry, for appointments as superinten- 
dents of National Cymeteries. The applicants must ful- 
fil the conditions prescribed in General Orders No. 64, 
of 1867, from this office. The junior member of the board 
will act as recorder. 

The superintendent General Recruiting Service, New 
York city, will prepare a detachment of eighty recruits 
from those which are or may from time to time become dis- 
posable at the ‘-™ and forward it under proper charge 
to Fort Monroe, Virginia, where it will be reported upon 
arrival to the commanding officer of that post for as- 
signment as follows; twenty-five to Company G, First 
Artillery ; twenty to Company K, Second Artillery ; 
Thirty-five to Company I, Fourth Artillery. The re- 
cruits will be of the class referred to in the fourth clause 
of P ph 1, General Orders No. 99, Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s ce, November 13, 1867. 

Upon the recommendation of the Chief of Engineers, 
the following changes in the stations and duties of offi- 
cers of the Pat Engineers are hereby made: 

Major J. M. Wilson is relieved from duty at Albany, 
New York, under the immediate orders of Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. Newton, and will proceed to Oswego, New 
York, and relieve Major N. Bowen, of the charge of the 
fortifications, river and harbor improvements, and of all 
surveys and other duties in his ch 

Upon being relieved from duty at Oswego, Major 
Bowen will procesd without delay to San Francisco, 
California, and report to the general commanding Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific, relieving Major H. M. Rob- 
ert of his duties as engineer officer upon the staff of the 
division commander. 

Thursday, January 19. 

Assoon as relieved by Major Bowen, Major Robert 
will report by letter to the Honorable the Secretary of 
the Treasury for duty in the light-house establishment 
upon the Pacific coast. 

Second Lieutenant M. C. Wilkinson, Third Infantry, 
is hereby detailed for duty as aide-de-camp on the staff 
of Brigadier-General 0. O. Howard, commissioner Bureau 
of Refugees, [Freedmen, and Abandoned Lands. This 
order will take effect as soon as First Lieutenant E. A. 
Belger, Third Infantry, shall have reported for duty with 
his company. 

Captain John Williams, Twenty-fifth Infantry, is 
hereby authorized to draw pay in advance for the month 
of January, 1871, before proceeding to join his regiment 
in the Department of Texas. 

Friday, January 20. 

First Lieutenant Benjamin H. Rogers, Thirteenth In- 
fantry, is hereby authorized to draw advance mileage 
from Providence, Rhode Island, to Salt Lake City, Utah 
Territory, under General Orders No. 1, January 3° 1871, 
from this office, directing him to join his regiment. 

First Lieutenant James M. J. Sanno, Seventh Infan- 
try, will report without delay to the Secretary of War 
for temporary duty in the War Department. 

By ion of the President so much of Special 
Orders No. 300 paragraph 4, November 7, 1870, from this 
office, as First Lieutenant A. H. M. Taylor, 
Seventeenth Infantry, to date November 5, 1870, is here- 
by amended to take effect December 1, 1870, to which 
date he rmed service. 

Andrew Sheridan, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
is hereby authorized to draw advance mileage from 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to Fort McKavett, Texas, 
under General Orders No. 1, January 2, 1871, from this 
office, directing him to join his regiment. 

The following-named officers, now ac Newport Bar- 
racks, Kentucky, will be relieved from their present 
duties and will join their regiments at once: Saptain 

O. Bowen, Eleventh Infantry; First Lieutenant D. 
gg pe onal Infantry. 
superin t General Recruiting Service, New- 
port Barracks, Ken a detachment of 
hundred recruits h which are or ma 
time to time become disposable at the depot an 


forward them, under charge of First Lieutenant W. H. 
H. Crowell, Sixth Infantry, to Fort Gibson, Indian Ter- 
ritory, where upon arrival Lieutenant Crowell will re- 

rt himself for duty to the commanding officer Sixth 
latutry, and the recruits for assignment to that regi- 
ment. 

Second Lieutenant George P. Borden, Fifth Infantry, 
is hereby detailed for duty as aide-de-camp to Major- 
General Halleck, commanding Military Division of the 
| South, and will report in person accordingly without 
delay. 

_ the receipt of this order, Major John V. Du 
Bois, Third Cavalry, will preceed to join his regiment 
without delay. 

Captain George B. Hoge, Twelfth Infantry, will pro- 
ceed to join his regiment. 

Monday, January 23. 

The following named officers are hereby relieved from 
their present duties, and will, upon the receipt of this 
order, proceed without delay to join their respective reg- 
iments: Captain James Curtis, Third Cavalry; First 
Lieutenant Herman Schreiner, Niuth Cavalry ; Captain 
8. T. Norvell, Tenth Cavalry; First Lieutenant 8. C. 
Kellogg, Fifth Cavalry; First Lieutenant Douglass 
Pepe, Thirteenth Infantry. 

he extension of leave of absence granted Major H. 
G. Gibson, Third Artillery, in Special Orders No. 3828, 
November 25, 1870, from this office, is hereby further 
extended until March 1, 1871. 

Lemmon 8. Boyer having this day surrendered him- 
self as a deserter from Company G, First Artillery, will 
proceed without delay to Fort Monroe, Virginia, and 
report in person to the commanding officer of his com- 
pany, stationed at that post. 

So much of Special Orders No. 5, January 5, 1871, 
from this office, as relieves Major C. H. Morgan, Fourth 
Artillery, from duty at the Artillery School, Fort Mon- 
roe, Virginia, to take effect upon the arrival of Major 
De Russy, Third Artillery, is hereby amended to take 
effect upon the receipt of this order. 

Captain James Jackson, First Cavalry, is hereby re- 
lieved from his present duties, and, upon the receipt of 
this order, will proceed to join his regiment without 
delay. 

The leave of absence granted First Lieutenant Ber- 
nard Reilly, Jr., Fifth Cavalry, in Special Orders No. 211, 
November 12, 1870, from headquarters Department of 
the Platte, is hereby extended sixty days. 

By direction of the President, so much of General 
Orders No. 119, November 25, 1870, from this office, as 
placed upon the retired list, to date December 15, 1870, 
the name of First Licutenant John R. Hynes, unassign- 
ed, is hereby revoked, the death of that officer having 
occurred prior to the date of said order. 

First Lieutenant James Kennington, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, is hereby authorized to draw advance mileage 
from San Antonio, Texas, to Fort Sedgwick, Colorado 
Territory, under General Orders No. 1, January 2, 1871, 
from this office, directing him to join his regiment. 


ARMY PERSONAL. 


LEAVE of absence for fourteen days was granted Cap- 
tain W. 8. Worth, Eighth Infantry, January 24. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days was granted First 
Lieutenaut Charles Morris, Fifth Artillery, January 18. 

Captain John 8. Wharton, Nineteenth Infantry, aide- 
de-camp, was ordered January 1 to proceed from Wash- 
ington, D. C., and resume his station at St. Paul, Minn. 

SEcOND Lieutenant John B. Rodman, Twentieth In- 
fantry, aide-de-camp, was ordered January 4 to proceed 
from Washington, D. C., and resume his station at St. 
Paul, Minn. 

CapraiIn Thomas Little, Tenth Cavalry, having re- 
ported at the headquarters Department of the Missouri, 
en route to join his regiment, was authorized, January 
18th, to delay ten days in joining his station. 

PERMISSION to delay for seven days in complying with 
the provisions of Special Orders No. 9, current series, 
Adjutant-General’s Office, War Department, was granted 
Captain N. Nolan, Tenth Cavalry, January 17. 

LEAVE of absence for thirty days, with permission to 
apply to headquarters Military Division of the Atlan- 
tic for an extension of ten days, was granted First Lieu- 
tenant E. B. Savage, Eighth Infantry, January 18. 

THE Virginia Senate has by an almost strict party 
vote appropriated $600 for the purchase of a picture of 
General Lee, and by the same vote refused an appropria- 
tion for the purchase of a picture of General George H. 
Thomas. 

SEconD Lieutenant William R. Harmon, Tenth Cav- 
alry, having reported at the headquarters of the Depart- 
ment of the Missouri in compliance with Special Orders, 
was ordered January 17 to proceed without delay to 
Fort Sill, I. T., where he will report to the commanding 
otticer of his regiment for duty. 

THE orders directing Acting Assistant Surgeon A. I. 
Comfort, U. S. Army, to proceed to report to the 
commanding officer of Fort Sully, D.'T., has been sus- 
pended, and he has been ordered to proceed to report to 
the commanding officer Whetstone Agency, D. T., for 
temporary duty. 

First Lieutenant H.S. Howe, Seventeenth Infantry, 
was ordered January 13 to remain on duty at Cheyenne 
Agency, D. T., until the opening of navigation on the 
Missouri river the ensuing Spring, when he will proceed 
to his proper station, Grand River Agency, D. T., and 
report to the commanding cfficer for duty. 

THE action of the commanding officer of the First 
Infantry in temporarily assigning First Lieutenant 
Thomas Sharp, First Infantry, to Company K, of that 
regiment, now at Fort Wayne, until such time as navi- 

tion will it him to join his company (F, First 
Fnfantry) at Fort Mackinac, Michigan, has been approved 














oy oo Cooke, commanding Department 


Mason G. W. Candee, paymaster U. S. Army, has 
been assigned to the pay station of Helena, M. 1T., and 
the duties thereto attached by Department General Or- 
ders No. 67, series of 1869. He was ordered January 12 
to proceed to his t without delay, via Chicago, IL, 
and Corinne, U. T., relieving Major D. Bannister, pay- 
master U. 8. Army, discharged under the act of Congress 
cf July 15, 1870. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was avpointed to meet at 
Fort Gibson, N. C., January 23. Detail for the court: 
Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel Huston, Jr,, Sixth Infantry ; 
Captain Orlando H. Moore, Sixth Infantry; Captain 
William W. Sanders, Sixth Infantry; First Lieutenant 
Russell H. Day, Sixth Infantry; Second Lieutenant 
Richard E. Thompson, Sixth Infantry. First Lieuten- 
ant Jacob F. Munson, Sixth Infantry, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet at Fort 
Rice, D. T., Jan. 31. Detail for the court: Colonel T. L. 
Crittenden, Seventeenth Infantry; Surgeon C. E. God- 
dard, U. S. Army: Captain L. H. Sanger, Seventeenth 
Infantry ; Captain C. E. Clark, Seventeenth Infantry ; 
First Lieutenant T. G. Troxel, Seventeenth Infantry. 
First Lieutenant Horatio Potter, Jr., Seventeenth In- 
fantry, judge-advocate. 

A BOARD of officers was appointed to meet at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, January 20, to examine and re- 
port upon the location of a piece of ground for the erec- 
tion of a Catholic chapel, as directed to be set apart for 
that purpose by instructions from the Adjutant-Gene- 
ral’s office, War Department, dated January 6, 1871. 
Detail for the board: Major Michael R. Morgan, Sub- 
sistence Department, U. 8S. Army; First Lieutenant 
Henry Jackson, Seventh Cavalry. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Wayne, Mich., January 16. Detail for the court: 
Captain I. D. De Russy, First Infantry ; Captain Kenzie 
Bates, First Infantry ; Captain Fergus Walker, First In- 
fantry ; First Lieutenant R. G. Heiner, First Infantry ; 
Second Lieutenant Charles A. Booth, First Infantry ; 
Second Lieutenant J. Sumner Rogers, First Infantry. 
First Lieutenant A. Benson Brown, First Infantry, is 
appointed judge-advocate of the court. 

A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Carlisle Barracks, Pa., January 20. Detail for the court: 
Captain E. V. Sumner, First Cavalry; Assistant Sur- 

m W. F. Buchanan, U. 8. Army; Captain George B. 
ey, Fourth Artillery ; First Lieutenant J. T. Peale, 
Second Cavalry ; First Lieutenant C. P. Rodgers, Fifth 
ns ae Lieutenant J. W, Chickering, Sixth Cav- 
alry ; md Lieutenant W. R. Guinan, Fourth Artille- 
ry. First Lieutenant J. W. Roder, Fourth Artillery, 
judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Oourt-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Riley, Kansas, January 23. Detail for the court: 
Captain William M. Graham, First Artillery ; Captain 
Henry C. Hasbrouck, Fourth Artillery; First Lieuten- 
ant James E. Wilson, Second Artillery ; First Lieuten- 
ant Thomas Ward, First Artillery; First Lieutenant 
John F. Mount, Third Artillery ; Second Lieutenant Eu- 
= P. Murphy, Second Artillery; Second Lieutenant 

eratio M. Jones, Fourth Artillery. First Lieutenant 
William Arthur, Third Artillery, judge-advocate. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Sill, I. T., February 6. Detail for the court: Colo- 
nel Benjamin H. Grierson, Tenth Cavalry; Captain 
Louis H. Carpenter, Tenth Cavalry; Captain John B. 
Vande Wiele, Tenth Cavalry; First Lieutenant Thomas 
C. Lebo, Tenth Cavalry ; First Lieutenant John T. Mor- 
rison, Tenth Cavalry; First Lieutenant Richard H. 
Pratt, Tenth Cavalry; Second Lieutenant Louis H. Or- 
leman, Tenth Cavalry. Second Lieutenant J. Will My- 
ers, Tenth Cavalry, judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Oourt-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Sully, D. T., January 20. Detail for the court: 
Colonel D. 8S. Stanley, Twenty-second Infantry; Major 
J.N.G. Whistler, Twenty-second Infantry ; Surgeon J. 
P. Wright, U.S. Army; Major R. E. A. Crofton, Seven- 
teenth Infantry; Captain E. P. Pearson, Jr., Seventeenth 
Infantry; Captain J. B. Irvine, Twenty-second Infantry ; 
Captain Clarence E. Bennett, Seventeenth Infantry. 
First Lieutenant P. M. Thorne, Twenty-second Infantry, 
judge-advocate. 

A GENERAL Court-martial is appointed to meet atFort 
Buford, D. T., Feb. 10. Detail for the court: Capt. C. C. 
Rawn, Seventh Infantry; Captain Richard Comba, 
Seventh Infantry; Captain A. P. Blunt, assistant quar- 
termaster U.S. Army; Assistant Surgeon Washington 
Matthews, U. S. Army; Second Lieutenant William 
H. Nelson, Seventh Infantry ; Second Lieutenant R. W. 
Cummins, Seventh Infantry; Second Lieutenant W. 
L. English, Seventh Infantry. First Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Logan, Seventh Infantry, judge-advocate. 


IMMEDIATELY upon receipt of the breech-loading mus- 
kets now in transit to infantry companies in the De- 
partment of {the Platte, all commanders having in their 
possession breech-loading Springfield muskets of models 
prior to 1868, serviceable or requiring only slight re- 
pairs, are ordered to ship the same by fast freight to 
Major S. Crispin, Ordnance Officer, New York city; 
freight toJbe paid by Major Crispin. Commanders havy- 
ing in their possession unserviceable muskets, of models 
prior to 1868, of any pattern, will ship the same to Com- 
manding Officer, Ordnance Depot, Omaha, Nebraska. 


A GENERAL Court-martial was appointed to meet at 
Fort Adams, R. 1, January 19. Detail for the court: 
Captain H. A. Du Pont, Fifth Artillery; Captain W. F. 
Randolph, Fifth Artillery; Captain B. F. Rittenhouse, 
Fifth Artillery; First Lieutenant G. W. Crabb, Fifth 
Artillery ; First Lieutenant J. A. Fessenden, Fifth Ar- 
tillery ; First Lieutenant Paul Roemer, Fifth Artillery; 
Second Lieutenant W. P. Duvall, Fifth Artillery ; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant W.S. Chaplain, Fifth Artillery ; Sec- 
ond Lieutenant W. B. Homer, Fifth Artillery. Second 
Lieutenant D. 8. Denison, Fifth Artillery, judge-ad- 
vocate. 





THE following officers were registered at headquarters 
Department of the East, for the week ending January 
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24, 1871: First Lieutenant B. H. Rogers, Thirteenth In- 
fantry; Captain E. R. Ames, Sixth Infantry; First 
Lieutenant E. B. Savage, Eight Infantry; First Lieu- 
tenant S. M. Mills, Fifth Artillery; Captain Joseph 
Bush, Twenty-second Infantry; Captain H. Gardner, 
U.S. Army; First Lieutenant Mott Hooton, Twenty- 
second Infantry; Lieutenant-Colonel George W. Wal- 
lace, U. S. Army; Captain C. Wheaton, Twenty-third 
Infantry ; First Lieutenant O. E. Michaelis, Ordnance 
Corps; Second Lieutenant L. M. Long Shaw, Fourth In- 
fantry, Captain G. W. Yates, Seventh Cavalry. 


Frsst Lieutenant H. Romeyn, Fifth Infantry, was or- 
dered, January 20, to proceed without delay from Fort 
Lesvenworth to Fort Wallace, Kansas, where he will re- 
port for duty. 

From Fort McPherson, Nebraska, we receive the an- 
nouncement of the death on the 11th of January, of Bre- 
vet Major Gustavus Urban, U.S. Army, captain of the 
Fifth Cavalry. Captain Urban was a native of Prussia, 
and was appointed from the Army a second lieutenant, 
July 17, 1862. He was breveted captain July 9, 1863, 
and received the full rank July 28, 1866, having pre- 
viously received the brevet of major July 28, 1864. 

COLONEL William B. Hazen, Sixth Infantry, having 
reported at the headquarters Department of Missouri, on 
return from leave of absence, was ordered, January 20, 
to proceed without delay to Fort Gibson, C. N., the head- 
quarters of his regiment, where he will assume command 
of his regiment and that post. Lieutenant-Colonel Dan- 
iel Huston, Jr., Sixth Infantry, upon being relieved by 
Colonel W. B. Hazen, will proceed without delay to 
Little Rock, Arkansas, where he will relieve Major 
James P. Roy, Sixth Infantry, of the command of that 
post. Major James P, Roy, Sixth Infantry, upon being 
relieved by Lieutenant-Colonel Daniel Huston, Jr., will 
proceed without delay to Fort Gibson, C. N., where he 
will report to the commanding officer of his regiment for 
duty. 





GENERAL B.S. Roberts last week delivered two lec- 
tures before the Mercantile Club of New Haven, on the 
Alabama question. From a summary published by the 
New Haven papers we extract the following : 


The first of these lectures assumed that when the pro- 
clamation was issued there was no justification for it 
whatever. He quoted from the Constitution to show that 
it was a rebellion and a domestic matter in which foreign 
nations had no right to interfere. He also showed that 
tle executive in all his acts to subdue the rebellion acted 
in accordance with the mandatory clauses of the Consti- 
tution. The Constitution and Mr. Lincoln’s proclama- 
tion calling out the troops, he assumed, were a caveat to 
the foreign nations that the revolt was a rebellion in 
which they ought not to interfere. Therefore the pro- 
clamation of the Queen was an affront to the nation, and 
was designed as such, for the reason that the English 
statesmen must have known the character of our Consti- 
tution and of the revolt. He assumed that the Queen's 
proclamation was the original sin of England, out of 
which grew all the horrors of the war, for she then be- 
came the arsenal for the South and its hope. He at- 
tempted to prove the animus of England. He attempted 
to prove an evil animus on the part of England and to 
show that the granting to the South belligerent rights 
did not make the rebellion war, and that England put 
herself into an inconsistent position by acknowledging 
belligerent rights without acknowledging the indepen- 
dence of the South. He showed the bad animus on the 
part of England by indicating the welcome given to the 
rebel pirates and the kind of comity extended to this 
nation, and the exhibition of an unfriendly feel- 
ing. England could not find herself justified, because 
of the cartel for the exchange of prisoners. The 
southern soldiers in Northern prisons were well taken 
care of, while those of the North in the Southern prisons 
were subjected to the worst horrors. An appeal came up 
for relief, and hence the cartel under which England 
tries to shield herself. It was not strange that she 
thought a cartel an evidence of war. Her Calcutta holes 
show that she has no idea of the humanity of Mr. Lin- 
coln. Her method of treating rebels is different. He 
referred to some of the laws of nations. Under these 
all nations were equal and each had the right to regulate 
its domestic affairs without interference from other 
States, except in cases of great danger, re- 
quiring interference to secure safety. It is a 
question difficult to solve when one nation may 
help another if called upon by a State in revolt. The 
only instance of an interference allowable is where the 
independence of the State is well assured by a spirit of 
stability. Tried by these rules England was convicted. 
The Monroe doctrine convicted England for uniting with 
France and the Confederacy. She aided an attempt to 
plant upon this continent a foreign power. God had 
subverted their plans, and the nation chief in the attempt 
now presented a pitiable picture. This was the miracle 
of the century. God was plainly writing the doom of 
England, France, and Spain. England had summed up 
the laws of neutrality, and her declaration was returned 
with double force. She said that sham neutrality was 
no neutrality, but hers was a sham neutralit through- 
out the war. In 1861 and 1862 England and France hob- 
nobbed across the channel over the Confederacy. No act 
indicated more than this the animus of the Queen’s pro- 
clamation. Disregard of the Constitution, the laws of 
nations, and Lincoln’s proclamation, made the insult that 
now constitutes the Alabama claims. 

General Roberts delivered these lectures two years ago, 
before the graduating class of Yale College, in accord- 
ance with the system then begun of having the graduat- 
ing collegians instructed in special questions of impor- 
tance by men who had peculiar opportunities for under- 
standing them. The lectures were received on both oo- 
easions with interest, and General Roberts received last 
week the thanks of the Club. 





THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journat all facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 


VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


THE United States steamer J'uscarora, on duty in the 
North Atlantic squadron for the last two years, has been 
ordered to return home. 


THE official despatches from the Asiatic and West In- 
die squadrons represent the health of United States offi- 
cers and seamen as in good condition. 


A LETTER from Marine Barracks, Pensacola, Fla., re- 
ports that on the night of January 11, some ten or a dozen 
marines deserted from the Navy-yard, Pensacola, and on 
Sunday morning the 15th, two of the runaways were 
found drowned on the beach near Fort McCrea. 


THE gunboat Shawmut, five guns, is ordered to be 
made ready for sea by the 5th of February, and for the 
reception of her officers ard crew, who are to be as- 
signed to her in a few days. The Shawmut will te 
sent to the West Indies to assist in looking out for 
affairs about San Domingo and Hayti. 

THE United States steamer Nyack, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Glass, was at Honolulu December 31, and will 
remain until the crew of the Saginaw arrives, and will 
probably take them to San Francisco. The Nyack’s 
boilers have given out and she is otherwise damaged, 
but will not repair there, as before reported. 


THE Secretary of the Navy has directed that the 
seamen wrecked on the steamer Saginaw at Ocean Island, 
in the Pacific Ocean, last November, be allowed $60 
each as indemnity for their loss of effects, under the 
provision oi the law reimbursing seamen for clothing 
lost at circumstances over which they have no 
control. 


THE U. 8. steamer Wipsic, of the Darien expedition, 
which left Washington December 17, arrived at Min- 
ititlan, Isthmus of Tehuantepec, January 6. After 
landing several civil engineers to search for a practicable 
canal route the steamer intended to sail for Vera Cruz, 
but, hearing that no coal was to ba had there, she put 
back for Key West, where she arrived January 16. She 
is probably now on her way to Aspinwall. 


In conformity with the resolution of Congress, ap- 
proved July 1, 1870, to investigate the cases of such 
officers of the Navy as deem themselves unjustly peers 
over by promotion, under the act of July 26, 1866, the 
following officers have been appointed to constitute the 
board, which will convene at the Navy Department on 
the 1st of February next, viz.: Vice-Admiral Stephen 
C. Rowan, and Rear-Admirals T. Bailey and William 
Radford. 


GENERAL Butler has procured an order from the Navy 
Department for sending the United States sloop-of-war 
Cyane (14), of the Pacific fleet, to Magdalena Bay, for 
the protection of Drake DeKay, and other American cit- 
ivens, engaged there in connection with the operations 
of the company claiming large grants in Lower Califor- 
nia, and other parts of Mexico, of which Generals But- 
ler, Logan, George Wilkes, and others, are members. 


THE records of courts-martial, in the cases of several 
of the men on board the United States ship Portsmouth 
(now on the Brazil station), for refusing todo duty, 
came to the Navy Department about nine months ago, 
and as these men claimed, in defence, that they 
had been cruelly treated, a court of inquiry was ordered. 
The records'of the court, embracing 600 or 700 pages of 
manuscript, reached the Department in September, but 
have not yet been acted upon. 


Tuer Senate has confirmed the following naval ap- 
pointments ; 

Isaiah Hancom, chief of the bureau of construction 
and repairs in the Navy, vice Lenthall, whose term of 
service has expired, and who has been retired on account 
of age and length of service. 

Lieutenant-Commanders Rush R. Wallace and Ches- 
ter Hatfield, to be commanders in the Navy. 

Edward K. Ramson, to be chaplain in the Navy. 

William B. Davis, assistant surgeon in the Navy. 

Elijah Laws, Wilson K. Purse and Clark Fisher, to 
be chief enginsers in the Navy. 

Tue U.S. sloop-of-war Portsmouth came into the port 
of Rio Janiero November 8, aitera cruise of a few weeks 
along the coast north of there, making stops at Pernam- 
buco, Bahia, and one or two other ports in that section 
of Brazil. The Portsmouth sailed from Rio on the 
17th of November, all well on board, and bound for 
Montevideo, to which place she made an excellent run. 
The flagship Lancaster is expected at Rio the latter part 
of December. The trouble between the Blancos and the 
Colorados at Montevideo has detained Admiral Lanman 
at Montevideo much longer than he expected to remain, 
and, unless the heat of the season should prove oppres- 
sive, the Lancaster may be expected to remain at Rio 
some time. 

THE steam corvette Canandaigua, and the steam 
sloop-of-war Wachusett, which latter vessel made her 
last cruise in the China seas, will each be taken upon 
the dry dock at the Brooklyn Navy-yard shortly, and 
have their bottoms coppered. Needed repairs are now 
being effected on the interior of both vessels. The sloop- 
of-war Omaha, which is on the dry dock being coppered, 
will be floated out in a few days, and will probably be 
ready for sea service by the lst of March. The Minne- 
sota, destined to relieve the flagship Franklin, of the 
European squadron, is also under preparation at the 

ard. Sailors are shipping for “ general service” in the 

avy with unwonted briskness. 

Tue Shanghai News fletter, of December 13, gives 
the following items of naval news: 

The U.8. steamer Colorado, now at Woosung, will 
leave this week for Japan. The Ashuelot remains for 
the winter at Tientsin. The Monocacy is refitting here. 
The Benicia is at Yokohama. The Alaska is in port, 








and will likely be stationed either here or at Chinkiang 
during the winter. The Mc is undergoing exten- 
sive repairs. The survey held on her ordered i 
which when completed will cost upwards of $60,000. 
This will put the steamer in complete order and fit her 
for river service. It is expected that the U. 8. steamer 
Ashuelot, now wintering at Tientsin, will come down 
here in the spring, also to refit. The U. 8. steamer 
Alaska arrived in port a few days since. She left New 
York the 9th of last April, sailing direct for Cape Town, 
thence to Singapore, stopping at Johanna Island. At 
Singapore she found the ado and Delaware, late 
flag-ship, the latter sailing the same day for home 
(August 22d). From Singapore she sailed to Sai Te- 
maining there a couple of weeks. Arrived at Hon 
September 29, five days from Suigon. Beat mp from 
Hong Kong to Shanghai against the N. E. monsoon 
twenty day’s. Was ordered immediately to visit the 
open ports on the Yang-tze-kiang. Reaehed Hankow 
(650 miles) November 4, returned to Shanghai Novem- 
ber 25. The officers speak in the highest terms of 
their reception up the river. The people treated them 
with the greatest hospitality. The commanding officer 
made official calls upon the Tautais at Kiuki and 
Chinkiang, which was returned by them. The Alaska 
sailed the whole way from New York, and although she 
encountered some very heavy weathers she did not lose 
a sail, yard, or mast. Her engines are in perfect order 
and have not required the slightest repairs. The Alaska 
is a steam sloop-of-war, 1,200 tons, extreme length 300 
feet, with 40 feet beam. She carries a battery of 14 
guns, throwing a broadside of 700 lbs. Actual horse- 
power, about 700. 


A DESPATCH from Rear-Admiral Rodgers, command- 
ping the Asiatic fleet, dated flag-ship Colorado, Woosung, 
China, December 12, 1870, reports to the Navy Pro anid 
ment his return to that place, with officersof his and 
pect aa 

erences 


guard, in company with Mr. Seward and 

Pekin. Admiral Rodgers had several 

with Minister Low regarding Chinese affairs, and also 
with regard to the proposed visit to Corea for the pur- 
pose of establishing a treaty with that country for the 
protection of our shipwrecked seamen, and it was ar- 
ranged that in May next Mr. Low and Admiral 
should go to Corea and declare their desire and p ) 
they having agreed that it might be well, after making 
known their purpose to the Corean government, to come 
away, announcing their intention to return ina month 
f»r an answer, which would prevent difficulty between 
vur peoples, avoid any appearance of coercion, and leave 
their imagination to augment the dangers of refusal. 
During the journey to and return from Pekin, the party 
were everywhere received with courtesy, and it was re- 
marked that nowhere did they see any conduct other 
than that of amiability toward our people. In Pekin 
Prince Kung and the officers of the imperial cabinet re- 
turned the visit which had been made to them. The in- 
terview was very agreeable, but their conversation was 
confined to generalities. Mr. Seward once or twice 
touched lightly upon serious matters, but discussion 
was avoided by ,them. The admiral is convinced from 
impressions he received from various sources, that the 
the imperial government understands it cannot co 
with any great western power in wer, and that it will 
avoid as far as it can any occasion for war. Hence the 
earnest desire it has shown to heal the breach with 
France caused by the Tientsin affair. The ition fof 
the government is full of difficulties. The Uterati, the 
influential class (possibly the governing class in China), 
learned in the literature and maxims of a by-gone age, 
look at the customs handed down by their ancestors as 
the only enlightening ones, and in'foreign improvements 
see at once dangers to themselves and to the repose of the 
empire. The actual government is thus between two 
fires—between the uncertainty of moving on, created by 
treaties and contact with western nations, and the dan- 
ger of progress as tending to revolution ; and concerni 
this irrepressible conflict the admiral writes as follows: 
“T cannot but see ruin to the present dynasty, and in 
surveying the present condition of the country Ido not 
conclude that it deserves from China a 1 

Canals which ages ago were the highways of traffic and 
travel are now filled with mud. Temples, once magnifi- 
eent, are in ruins. Roads made at vast expense, and 
more perfect when new than any I have ever seen, are 
now impassable, having had no repair, apparently, for 
centuries; marble bridges of a have piers 
swept away and fallen arches. hile neglect, decay, or 
ruin marks every public work, the le are @ in- 
dustrious, vigorous, aud, in the main, we clad and fed, 
according to their own ideas, and seemingly contented. 
I saw in Pekin the walls which enclose the future Em- 
peror, whose person is too sacred for audience with for- 
eign em rs upon the terms upon which embassa- 
dors see foreign sovereigns, who, brought = a palace 
surrounded with women and eunuchs, and wing: no- 
thing of the world outside the walls of his inclosure, has 
yet the duty of ry ger all the affairs of China,and | 
whose order is held asthe order of heaven itself. No 
one can read history and fail to see in the marks I have 
enumerated the causes which precede a change of govern- 
ment. Judged from the extent of the gray be Mo- 
hammedan rebellions, it is now ripe for lution. 
Except for the war with Prussia, France would prob- 
ably have invoked the sword to redress the Tientsin 
massacre. The day of retribution is now t but 
I fear it is only a respite. The tone of this letter is: 
scarcely that of an ordinary public despa tch, but, know - 
ing something of the interior of China, I have felt it a 
duty to give yon the impressions I have received. These, 
I am aware, are not those entertained at home, but they 
are sincere, and they will prepare those who may believe 
them sound for the event which may,not now be distant.” 
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various of the ship to separate contractors, pre- 
cludes the possibility of baving war vessels built in the 
best manner. The money expended on vessels built at 
navy-yards is all distributed among the workmen, but 
when built by con‘ract, the contractors always expect a 
ey of twenty-five to thirty per cent. This is taken 

m the workmen and materials to make up their gains. 
The Chattanooga, the Idaho, and the light-draft mon- 
itors are cited in proof of this ition, and also the 
unfortunate iron-clad Captain of the British Navy. 
“This is a question,” concludes the Times, “of vital 
importance to the country. Instead of closing the 
navy-yards and allowing the machinery to become use- 
less from disuse, it would be good economy and highly 
advantageous to the nation to gradually increase the 
facilities of the different dockyards for doing the great- 
est possible amount of work in the least time, so that 
should an emergency arise, the Government would have 
absolute control of the time and quality of the public 
work. It would be false economy pos | bad policy to 
place the Government in a position that in such an emer- 
gency — subject it to the whims of private indi- 

ua ” 


Tue family of Paymaster George H. Read, of the lost 
United States steamer Saginaw, have received from him 
an interesting letter dated Ocean Island, Nov. 15, 1870, 
of which the following is acopy: 

“You will of course be surprised to get a letter from 
this desert island, but it has now a population of ninety- 
three souls, the Saginaw’s late crew. In short, we were 
wrecked here, and the Saginaw is no more. We left 
Midway Islands on the evening of Friday, October 28, 
and the next morning found ourselves, at 3:30 A. M., 
thumping on the reef. We stayed by the ship until 
daylight, when we got out four boats and provisions, all 
we could. I saved my safe and part of the ship’s books, 
and about one-fourth of my clothes and my watch. If 
you could see me now you would hardly recognize me ; 
a pair of boots almost large enough for two feet in one; 
ragged pants and an old felt hat; no coat—I keep that 
for evenings when it is cool. I have my uniform saved ; 
I put that on to come ashore with. e had to wade 
about 200 feet on the reef, and I stood in the water half 
the day, ing provisions to the boats. Then went 
ashore and got out bread from boxes and dried it. We 
have been living on very short allowance, and are 
thankful for a spoonful of mashed potatoes and a small 
piece of meat twice a day, with a cup of tea in the 
morning. Iam thankful that we are all saved, and hope 
to see you all in three months. The gig has been decked 
over, and is te start for Honolulu to-morrow or next day 
for relief. Ocean Island is similar to Midway in con- 
struction but larger, and the coral reef is much further 
from the land. e have for breakfast this morning some 
of the brown albatross or goonies, as we call them. We 
shall not want for meat, as there is an abundance of fish, 
seal, and turtle, so that we have no fear of starving, al- 
though the flour, rice, and bread will last for about two 
and a half months more. I hope this will reach you be- 
fore you get anxious about us, for if the gig is not suc- 
cessful we expect to be here until the middle of March. 
I shall send this in her to be mailed from Honolulu. 
Our executive officer and four men go in her, and a per- 
ilous trip it will be, for she is only twenty-four feet long. 
The ship Ocean was wrecked here twenty-five or thirty 

ears , and much old drift-wood is found on the beach. 

ost of our sails were saved, and we are all comfortable 
in good tents. Iam very well, but hungry. We have 
dug wells, but found no fresh water. At present we 
have a good condenser from the boiler we had on board 
belonging to the contractor. Iam sure there never was 
a ship-wrecked crew having more conveniences than we 
have. I should like to write to more of my friends, but 
space in the boat is scarce, and everybody is writing.” 


TuHE following are the provisions of the bill regulat- 
ing rank in the Navy, which has passed the House of 
Representatives. 

It fixes the medical corps on the act:ve list as follows; 

Fifteen medical directors, with the rank of captain: 
15 medical inspectors, with rank of commander; 50 

ms, with the rank of lieutenant-commander. All 
to have the present pay and emoluments of sur;zeons in 
the Navy. 

One hundred assistant surgeons, with the rank of 
master, and with the pay and emoluments of assistant 


surgeons. 
It fixes the pay corps on the active list as follows : j 
Thirteen pay directors, with rank of captain; 13 pay 


tors, with rank of commander; 50 paymasters, 
with rank of lieutenant-commander. All to have the 
present pay and emoluments of paymasters. 

Thirty passed assistant paymasters, with rank of 
master. 

It fixes the engineer corps on the active list as follows: 

Ten chief engineers, with rank of captain ; 15 chief en- 

i with rank of commander; chief engineers, 
with rank of lieutenant-commander. All to have the 
present pay and emoluments of chief engineers. 

One hundred first assistant engineers, with the rank 
of lieutenant; 100 second assistant engineers, with rank 
of master; 2 naval constructors, with rank of captain ; 3 
naval constructors, with rank of commander; 3 naval 
constructors, with rank of lieutenant-commander; 4 na- 
val constructors, with rank of lieutenant; 4 chaplains, 
with rank of captain; 7 chaplains, with rank oF com- 
mander; 7 chaplains, with rank of lieutenant-comman- 
der ; 3 professors of mathematics, with rank of captain ; 
4 with rank of commander; 4 with rank of lieutenant- 
commander ; 2 civil engineers, with rank of captain; 2 
with rank of commander ; 4 with rank of lieutenant-com- 





the bottom of the vessel was leaking, and it was deemed 


n before the ship started on her long cruise to 
the Pacific to have the fault remedied. As the dry-dock 
is oceupied by the corvette Omaha, twelve guns, which 
is being coppered, and will not be vacant for some time, 
efforts have been made to repair the valves by means 
of submarine divers; but the immense masses of float- 
ing ice and the intensity of the cold have thus far pre- 
vented the divers from operating under the vessel’s bot- 
tom to any advantage. If it shall be found that the 
divers cannot repair the leak the ship must go into dry- 
dock and be carefully examined and made good. In 
this case she will not be able to proceed on her voyage to 
the Pacific under twenty days or more. The California 
arrived at New York January 18, having sailed from Bos- 
ton on the 13th on her trial trip. Accor.jing to the testi- 
mony of her officers as reported in the Herald, “ nothing 
could be more satisfactory than was her conduct in all 
kinds of weather and under all circumstances. Of course 
she did not sail direct for this port, else she would have 
made the run in from twenty-four to thirty-six hours, 
but was tried on all tacks—now under a full head of 
steam and with all sail set, then under sail alone, and, 
in fact, in any and every way in which a ship could be 
tested to bring out all her poor as well as her good 
qualities. Monday night, about seven o'clock, a stiff 
southwest breeze sprang up and soon increased in vio- 
lence until it was found necessary to take in all her up- 
per and close reef her top-sails, in which condition she 
tacked back and forth, without using steam at all, until 
Tuesday afternoon, when the wind abated. During this 
time she behaved in a most magnificent manner and 
proved herself to be one of the very best sailing and 
weatherly ships! in the entire Navy. At one time on 
the trip she made, under both steam and sail, thirteen 
knots an hour, and while coming up the bay to the city, 
she ran eleven knots an hour with steam only.” She 
carries eighteen nine-inch shell guns, two 100-pound 
Parrott and one 60-pound Parrott, besides almost fany 
quantity of small howitzers on her upper deck. She 
has a crew of thirty officers, 389 seamen and forty-five 
marines. “Her wardroom,” adds the Herald, “is, 
for a vessel-of-war, just simply magnificent, it being 
eighty-five feet long, seven feet between decks, heated 
by steam and lighted by four large skylights, containing 
twenty large and spacious staterooms, and furnished in 
a very neat and handsome manner. The officers of the 
California, who, by the way, are as fine a set of gen- 
tlemen as ever handled a ship, just previous to their de- 
parture from Boston purchased a number of instru- 
meots, which they placed in the hands of those of the 
crew who were of a musical turn of mind, and, as a re- 
sult, they have without doubt, the finest string band in 
the service. When the ship arrives at her station, which 
will probably be on the Pacific coast, where she is ex- 
pected to go as the flagship of Admiral Winslow, who 
commands the squadron, she will be furnished with a 
full brass band.” 


FROM THE NORTH ATLANTIC FLEET. 
Tue following is a copy of an official letter received at 


the Navy Department: 
UNITED StaTEs STEAMER SEVERN, 
OrF Santo DominGo City, January 8, 1871. 
Hon. George M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy. 

The Severn arrived here on the 1st inst. (Sunday), and 
found the Yantic, Commander Irwin ; the Swatara, Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Allen; and the English man-of-war 
Racoon, Captain Howard, at anchor off this city. The 
next day (Monday, January 2) the Severn fired a national 
salute of twenty-one guns and had the Dominican flag 
at the fore, which was returned from the ‘fort, and then 
our commercial agent, Dr. Fisher W. Ames, received a 
salute of seven guns. Accompanied by the latter and 
my full staff I called on President Baez, and was very 
kindly received by himself and his Cabinet. I assured 
him of the continued desire and effort of President Grant 
to secure the annexation of Dominica to the United 
States, and of my belief that this object would be ulti- 
mately secured. I have had two other interviews with 
President Baez, both in the presence of his Cabinet. In 
the first of these I was accompanied by a portion of my 
staff, and in the last only by Captain Caldwell, the chief 
of staff. 

I have not ascertained satisfactorily what is the situa- 
tion here, but I will briefly state my belief on the sub- 








t : 

President Baez as a statesman and patriot sincerely de- 
sires the annexation of Dominica to America. Delay in 
accomplishing this is attended by financial trouble, anx- 
iety, and risk of insurrection. There is a very rich and 
large extent of valley country on the western frontier of 
Dominica, watered by the vffluents of the Antibonite, 
containing some small towns bearing Spanish names, but 
of which the Dominicans have not had the complete pos- 
session. It is here that Cabral operates with a small 
predatory party, which President Baez believes is pro- 


cured and supported by Hayti. Cabral is now at San | 28,94 


Juan, say forty miles east of the boundary-line between 
Dominica and Hayti, according to the treaty betwecn 
Spain and France, with his followers, variable in num- 
bers, but always small, whence he makes raids and re- 
treats as occasion requires. His last operation, noised 
about as a movement to defeat annexation, was very in- 
significant, and amounted to a few persons killed, 
wounded, and captured by his followers. At Azua, and 
at the ports on several roads leading westward from it, 
the Dominicans have some 1,000 or 1,500 troops. These 
seem to be in position for defence against incursion from 
without or insurrection from within. They appear to 
form the main organization of troops, though there are 
some troops here and in other places. Though the ordi- 
nary of the military, which is the chief admin- 
istration, are estimated at about $7,000 monthly, the rev- 
enue isso small, and the paper money of the country is 
ot so little value, that the employés of the government 
‘have —— long time — and measures we now pro- 
posed looking to treating paper money like our con- 





ing for receiving some real money for duties wherewith 
to carry on the government. 

There is a geological survey of Dominica now in pro- 
gress under Professor Gab for the Government, for which 
s.me New York capitatists supply the funds, and for 
this they are to be repaid by public lands. There is a 
survey in progress by Mr. Wilson, the English engineer, 
for a railroad from Santiago (back of Peurto Plata) to 
Samana Bay. It leads through a rich and productive 
valley country, and is considered practicable. The capital 
for this enterprise is expected from England and the la- 
bor from the island. There is now a steamer making 
monthly trips between New York and Puerto Plata, 
Samana, and this city. This brings supplies for this 

of our squadron, is cultivating a trade with the 
island, and takes our mails. The United States have 
the capital and skilled labor of every kind which this 
island wants. Under our Government Dominica can 
supply the;United States with cheap coffee and sugar, and 
increase our coast trade and home market. The military 
defence would be inconsiderable and no more an object 
of solicitude than that of a great part of our own coast 
or that of the West India islands generally. Its naval 
defence would need no addition to our fleet. The chief 
defence of all these islands is the maritime strength of 
the countries to which they belong. Dominica, from its 
capacity for the tropical productions which the comfort 
of our people requires, is a necessity to America, and 
never, perhaps, in the tide of time have any people re- 
ceived the offer of so valuable a possession for so small 
a consideration. The prejudicial cry of speculative in- 
terests in behalf of annexation seems entitled to small 
consideration, since capital and enterprise are just what 
are wanted here, and the more the better—all being free 
to enter this great and inviting field of profitable invest- 
ment and production. Like objection would, with much 
more force, have applied to the acquisition of California. 
After all, it is simply the sovereignty that the United 
States really needs in the interest of our people and 
those people. The population of Dominica is small and 
confessedly excellent of its kind. With the annexation 
of Dominica the boundary question will be settled by an 
easy and natural revolution of opinion in Hayti for an- 
nexation to America. The circumstances all seem fayor- 
able. Respectfully yours, 8. P. LEE, 

Rear-Admiral Commanding N. A. Fleet. 








NAVY GAZETTE. 


REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 


Jayvary 19.—Lieutenant-Commander George H. Perkins to ex- 
amination for promotion. 

Master Charles O. Allibone, to the 7’iconderoga on the 25th inst. 

First Assistant Engineer Edwin T. Phillippi, to the Navy-yard, 
Philadelphia. 

JANUARY 21.—Lieutenant-Commanders Oliver A. Batchellor, 
Charles F. Schuritz, and Lieutenant Royal B. Bradford, to the 
Naval Academy on the Ist of February. 

Lieutenant Charles F. Hutchins, to the Naval Observatory. 

Surgeon Lewis B. Hunter, to the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia. 

Janvaky 23 —Commander Richard L. Law, to equipment duty 
at the Navy-yard, Philadelphia. 

Masters Edward W. Sturdy and Conway H. Arnold to the re- 
ceiving ship at New York. 


DETACHED. 


January 18.—Master Charles O. Allibone, from the Kansas, and 
waiting orders. 

January 19.-—-Lieutenant George W. De Long, from the ZLancas- 
ter, and placed on waiting orders. 

JANvAKyY 21.—Lieutenant-Commander Edwin White, from the 
Naval Academy, and ordered to the receiving ship at Philadelphia 
on the 31st inst. 

P Surgeon Thomas C. Walton, from the Resaca, and waiting or- 


ers. 

Surgeon A. C. Rhodes, from the Naval Hospital, Philadelphia, 
and ordered as member of Board of Examiners. 

January 23.—Lieutenant-CVommander Charles W. Kennedy, from 
the Pacific Fleet, and waiting orders. 

JANUARY 24. —Boatswain asper Coghlan, from the Severn, and 
placed on sick leave. 

RESIGNED. 


Janvary 21.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward E. Preble. 


LIST OF DEATHS 


In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery for the week ending 
January 21, 1871: 

William Taylor, ordinary seaman, November 26, 1870, U. 8. 
steamer Portsmouth. 

Henry Muller, ordinary seaman, November 26, 1870, U. 8. steamer 
Portsmouth. 

Charles Carney, seaman, December 14, 1870, U. 8. steamer Kan- 
sas, off Coatzacoalo, Mexico. 


CIRCULAR. 


Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, January 24, 1871. 
A board of officers has been organized under an act of Congress, 
—— July 1, 1870, for the purpose of examining into the cases 
of such officers as may deem themselves unjustly passed over b: 
promotions made in conformity with,the act of Congress approv 


July 25, q 
The board will meet at the Navy Department on the Ist proximo, 
and all officers concerned are hereby notified to present their 
claims for consideration by the board, either in person or in writ- 
ing, addressed to Vice-Admiral 8S. C. Rowan, geererans of the board, 
at the Navy Department, as soon as practicable. 
Grorce M. Roseson, Secietary of the Navy. 








LETTERS IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE. 

Tue following is a list of letters remaining in the New York Post- 
office on the dates given. These letters are retained in the New 
York Office for one month from date, after which) they are sent to 
the Dead-Letter Office, Washington : 

ARMY. 


January 20, 
Leet, G. K., Colonel. 
Low, Chas., Captain. 
Maetens, A., Captain. 
Merighi, Colonel. 
Nelson, H., Captain—2. 
Nicholas, G., Captain. 
Norris, R., Major. 

January 24, 
Filkins, G. E., Lieutenant. 


er, Captain. 
Dahlgren, G., General. 
Danforth, J., Colonel. 
Green, F. P., Captain. 
Hoyt, T., Colonel. 
Horwood, P., Colonel. 


Allain, G., Jz., Colonel. 
Bacon, A. P., Captain. Gesver, N. A., Colonel. 
Black, 5 fe Smith, H. i 


., Captain. 
Carns, , Captai 3 T., Major-General 
Coyals, J, Gapteln. Wilson, J.'H. Geassal. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BALL OF BATTERY E, FIFTH ARTILLERY. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: The monotony of garrison life at Fort Indepen- 
dence, Massachusetts, was most agreeably diversified 
Friday evening, December 4, 1870, on the occasion of the 
first ball of Company E, Fifth Artillery. The festival 
was gotten up and managed exclusively by the non- 
commissioned officers and privates, who extended invita- 
tions to their personal friends residing in the city and 
suburbs, who responded to the number of about one hun- 
dred couples. These were conveyed to the fort in barges, 
which were in attendance at the foot of P street, South 
Boston, from six till ten o’clock in the evening. ; 

The ball took place in the hospital building, the main 
room being cleared for the purpose, brilliantly illumi- 
nated by side lights and a chandelier most unique in 
design. ‘ The hall was also decorated in a beautiful man- 
ner, the side walls being hung with soldierly insignia, 
tastefully arranged in conjunction with the national and 
company colors, which at the lower end of the apartment 
formed a coat of arms, the centrepiece being a beauti- 
ful brass mortar. At the upper end of the room were 
fanciful tablets on either side of the entrance, appropri- 
ately inscribed, one with the company title, the other 
bearing the names of the various stirring events the 
company had taken part in during the rebellion—viz., 
“Spottsylvania,! Cold Harbor, Chapin’s Farm, Sailor’s 
Creek, Wilderness, Cedar Creek, Weldon Railroad, 
Petersburg, and Surrender of Lee; ” the whole canopied 
by an immense American flag, the “ bright stars and 
broad stripes” of which hung in graceful folds o’er all, 
adding a rare brilliancy to the scene. i 

Dancing commenced at 8 o’clock to the excellent music 
of the battery band, and was kept up till twelve, at 
which time the thundering report of a field-piece out- 
side awakened the slumbering echoes of the island and 
announced to the astonished visitors the welcome fact 
that supper was in readiness. It required but a few 
moments to crowd the tables in an adjoining room, where 
a most substantial repast was prepared, to which the 
fullest justice was done by the guests, they being served 
with assiduous attention by the members of the com- 





any. 
. Teen conclusion of gustatory exercises the ballroom 
was sought again, and the dance resumed and continued 
with unabated vigor till the gray streaks of dawn were 
visible in the east, and the beacon-lights in the harbor 
were forced to “ pale their ineffectual fires” before the 
rising orb of day. Wearied and worn, but yet thorough- 
ly pleased with their entertainment, the guests re-em- 
barked for the city, separating from their hosts with the 
best wishes for all. The committee of arrangements 
were unceasing in their endeavors to promote the enjoy- 
ment of their visitors. Sergeants J. Mahedy, J. 
Conly, R. Somerby, Ordnance Sergeant T. McGuire, Hos- 
pital Steward Jacoby, and Privates T. A. Brown, and J. 
C. Cronin, were especially attentive, and to their earnest 
efforts was due in agreat measure the successful result 
of the festival. 








RANK IN THE BRITISH NAVY. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: In the JouRNAL of January 14 I saw an article 
showing the rank of naval surgeons of the principal 
maritime nations. 

Now I am not going to say a word about any naval rank 
butthe English. I have the English navy list before me, 
and I will take the rank of the surgeons from that. In 
the article mentioned [ see it stated that, “in the British 
navy medical officers attain the rank of vice-admiral.” 
I do not see it so stated in the navy list. In no case do 
they rank with rear-admirals—simply afterthem. There 
are 542 medical officers in the English navy; of these 
there are 8 inspector-generals of hospitals and fleets (one 
of whom is director-general of hospitals and fleets of the 
navy,) 15 deputy inspector-generals of hospitals and 
fleets, 97 staff surgeons, 179 surgeons, and 243 assistant 
surgeons ; 97 more assistant surgeons than there are 
medical officers of all grades in our navy. Now for the 
rank of these medical officers in the English navy. In- 
spector-generals rank with commodores until they have 
seen three years’ service under full pay, which may mean 
several years’ service for some who are not fortunate 
enough to get on full pay service. Then they rank as 
rear-admirals, but junior to all of that grade. Deputy 
inspector-generals rank with captains under three years’ 
seniority until they have seen five years’ service on full 
pay in that grade, then they rank with but junior to all 
captains over three years’ seniority. Staff surgeons rank 
with commanders, but surgeons are not promoted to 
that rank until they have seen 20 years’ service on full 
pay, or are placed on the list of staff surgeons for “ dis- 
tinguished or special service.” Surgeons rank with lieu- 
tenants of 8 year’s standing; assistant surgeons with 
sub-lieutenants. Assistant surgeons serve five years be- 
fore being entitled to examination. 

Let us next look at rankof paymaster and engineers. 
Paymasters-in-chief and inspectors of machinery afloat 
rank with deputy inspectors of hospitals and fleets ; 
paymasters and chief engineers of fifteen years’ seniority 
with staff surgeons; paymasters and chief engineers of 
eight years’ seniority with surgeons; assistant paymas- 
ters and engineers with assistant surgeons, and assistant 
engineers with clerks. There is the whole staff rank of 
the English navy. Let me put in here an extract from 
regulations in regard to rank, pay and position of navy 
medical officers, issued February, 1867 : 

“ Officers in command of Her Majesty’s ships must, on 
all occasions, whether on shore or afloat, take rank and 
precedence of officers ploced under their command. A 
ship must always be represented by an executive or com- 
batant officer, after whom all officers take precedence ac- 
cording to their relative rank.” 

In our own medical corps, we have one hundred and 
forty-six medical officers of all . Surgeons in the 


United States service are promoted to rank with com- 





7 . ° —— - - -—- - — — “{ 
manders after they have been twelve years a surgeon, 


no matter whether thcy have been on duty the whole 
time or not at all, instead of twenty years on duty, as the 
English surgeons have to serve. 

We have, then, 146 medical officers; 19 ranking with 
commanders; 61 ranking with lieutenants; 33 ranking 
with masters; 33 ranking with ensigns. 

With the same ratio, supposing we had the same law 
as the English, we should have 2 inspector-generals of 
hospitals and fleets; 4 deputy inspector-generals of hos- 
pitals and fleets; 22 staff surgeons; 46 surgeons; 72 as- 
sistant surgeons. 

But, unfortunately, according to the strict letter of the 
law, we have not a medical officer in the Navy to fill 
the first three grades. Weshould have none but sur- 

ms and assistant surgeons, for there is not a surgeon 
in the Navy who has been twenty years on full pay ; 
but, giving them the advantage of fullseaand shore pay 
combined, we could then have 2 inspector-generals of 
hospitals and fleets; 4 deputy inspector-generals of hos- 
pitals and fleets; 18 staff surgeons. 

Twenty-four oniy have been on duty at sea and 
shore twenty years and upwards; about thirty of our 
surgeons have been only ten years in the service since 
their first entry, and between thirty and forty of the 
surgeons have seen but seven years and less service at 
sea and consequently been that time only on full pay. 

I for one am willing to allow to the medical officers 
of the United States Navy all the rank that is given in 
the English navy; but they desire more, and wish the 
some number of high medical officers as the English, 
who have more than three times as many medical officers 
as we, and, besides, wish the rank conferred sooner. 
Half of the English navy surgeons ranking with lieu- 
tenants, having held that grade as long and longer 
than half of the surgeons of the same rank in the 
United States service, have been in the service both as 
surgeons and assistant surgeons. 

Twenty-four assistant surgeons in the English navy 
have been assistant surgeons as long and longer than 
half of our surgeons (ranking with lieutenants) have 
been in the service. 

In conclusion, I would state, for the benefit of those 
officers who quote the English, that in the “ Queen’s 
Regulations” it is particularly directed that no civil 
officers (surgeons, !paymasters, etc.) shall represent in 
any way a ship of Her Majesty’s navy, whether on shore 
or anywhere else. The staff officers of our Navy claim 
to represent the Navy everywhere, and do represent it 
officially and socially, which would not be permitted in 
other navies. 

I think that every one looking carefully into the sub- 
ject will find that staff officers of the U. 8. Navy receive 
as much rank and as many, and in some cases more, 
privileges than staff officers in other navies. 

SEAMAN. 


AMUSEMENTS AT FORT SANDERS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Sir: Our New Year's merriment was enhanced a few 
days since by Captain E. M. Coates, Fourth Infantry, 
making ninety-six billiards at one inning (four-ball 
carom), on which occasion E. D. Lane, post trader, pre- 
— him with a cue in the following classic little 
speech : 
ao KnicHT: As proprietor of this establishment it 
becomes my pleasant duty to present you with this eue. 
Sir, did we livein the happy days of ancient chivalry 
the “burden of whose minstrelsy was knighthoods, 
dauntless deeds, and beauty’s matchless eye,” then, Sir 
Knight, might I have the honor of leading you to the 
shrine of your lady love, whose beauty should (from 
the prowess exhibited by you) deserve to rival Ivanhoe’s 
loved Rowena! Take it, sir, and through life may you 
éontinue {to vanquish; and when God in his mercy 
shall take you to himself may you look back upon a life 
of happiness so perfect that you will reluctantly ex- 
change earth for heaven. 

Fort SAUNDERS, W. T. January 14, 1871. 


HARD SHELL LODGE NO. 1. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: Some of your correspondents speak of “Sons of 
Temperance,” “Good Templars,” etc., etc.; but they 
are nothing compared to a Lodge got up on Cockspur 
Island, where they have to beg the privilege of paying 
for beer at the rate of ten cents a glass. 

The following is the way it is done: 

“We, the undersigned members of Battery —, 
Artillery, do hereby solemnly pledge our words to abstain 
from ‘Jimmey’s beer’ for the period of six months from 
this 15th day of January, 1871. Any member wishing 
to obtain liquor can proceed to town at the first opportu- 
nity and drink all he wishes. Any person having once 
signed his name becomes a member of the lodge, and if 
found breaking any of the rules must suffer such pun- 
ishment as the Lodge deems proper.” 

We have been in running order just five days and 
have thirty-five members ont of a company of 53 men. 
We have christened our crowd “the Hard Shell Lodge 
No. 1,” and have a president, vice-president, and secre- 
tary, and for acompany of men who like their beer as 
well as we did it is something miraculous. 

There will be quite a change when “Scales” gets 
back. IKSALUP. 


TEMPERANCE AT FORT RANDALL, D. T. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Str: A society was organized from among the en- 
listed men of Companies B, C, G, and H, Twenty- 
second Infantry, stationed at this post, on the 14th inst. 
The object of the society is to encourage temperance 
among the enlisted men of the regiment, and they have 
inscribed on thcir bauner the Twenty-second U. S. In- 
fantry Temperance Association. 

The first regular meeting of the above society was held 
on the 16th inst. in the mess hall of Company G, when 
no less than twenty of the enlisted men of the above- 
named companies enrolled themselves. The future pros- 
pects are very encouraging. FoRWARD, Marca. 




















A SUGGESTION FOR CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sm: That great dissatisfaction will be caused in the 
Army by the reduction of the pay of enlisted men eve: 
one is aware. Men nowin the Army, who enlisted 
prior to January, 1870, never had the slightest idea that 
the pay of the Army would be reduced; therefore I 
think that a compromise ought to be effected, if possible, 
whereby a soldier could, in the event of his being ad- 
verse toserving at the reduced pay, receive an honorable 
discharge, and the following is the plan I recommend: 
That all men who enlisted prior to Sones: 1870, be al- 
lowed to receive sixteen dollars per month for the first 
three years of their enlistment, at the expiration of that 
time to have _the option of receiving their discharge or of 
serving the remaining two years at the reduced pay. I 
believe that, were this course adopted, no dissatisfaction 
would be caused in the Army. 

There is no difficulty in getting men to join the - 
lar Army at any time, and it would only add to the dig. 
nity of the nation to show that, no matter what posi- 
tion a man may hold under the Government, justice 
shall be done him. Gray Eaeuz. 








THE GERMAN LINES ABOUT PARIS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Engineer writing from 
Paris, gives the following description of how the Germans 
have done their work of locking up Paris: 


The late sortie when the French got possession of the 
station of Choisy-le-roi, brought to light the manner in 
which the enemy had strengthened that place. It is 
commanded by the French forts as well as by the redoubts 
of the Prussians, who, however, evidently set great value 
upon Choisy on account of its position on the Seine and 
the Orleans railway and its proximity to the Lyons rail- 
way, a8 well as its position on the road to Versailles. 
The approach to the town is defended by two barricades, 
at the inner of which is a strong post of the landwehr; 
on one side of the road is a house which has been con- 
verted into an advance post; the walls are crenelated 
throughout end protected as far as possible by masses of 
earth thrown up against it; further on all the buildings 
have been similarly treated, so as to present most formid- 
able means of defence, and the amount of earth that 
has been excavated to render the place impregnable is 
enormous. On approaching the town itself the first ob- 
stacle is a barricade forming a place d’arms in the middle 
of the road, pierced with two embrasures and numberless 
loopholes; this work is only 150 metres from the town, 
and connects the two houses which stand on the right 
and left of the road, and in front of these is a double 
trench and sunken fence extended for 50 metres each 
way. In some places iron wire is stretched to render as- 
sault more difficult. Behind the houses is an immense 
work which commands the river, the barricade alresdy 
mentioned, and the railway, and at the angle of the road 
to Thais is another similar work defended on three sides 
by two ranges of Cheveux-de-frise and a triple line of 
trous de loup ; all the houses lying between these two 
positions are connected together and crenelated, and 
where there is a hiatus it is protected by a cheveug-de 
frise and trenches. The schoolhouse and even the 
church are converted into fortresses, and the church 
serves both asan observatory and the headquarters of 
the staff. 

Every house and building in a salient position is 
tected with extraordinary care; even the streets have 
wooden barricades raised here and there, one covering 
the other; the whole town is barricaded on every side; 
there is only one street that remains permanently open. 
Behind the town a battery and redoubt have been 
formed to cover at once the road, the railway, and the 
river; the redoubt is casemated. The method adopted 
by the Prussian engineers in the construction of these 
works and for their protection against plunging fire is 
simple. They have been built as solidly as possible in 
the first instance; a roof has then been raised over them 
with rough timber, on which are laid fascines, and over 
these sacks of earth and rubbish of all kinds, even stone. 
By these means the enemy have produced rough work, 
but capable of resisting a perfect storm of projectiles. 
In the cemetery of the place is established a battery of 
good-sized field guns. This was considerably damaged 
in the affair of the 30th November, and the Prussians 
have pressed the peasants into their service to repair it. 
An immense barricade has been formed in front of the 
battery with the tombstones and cypresses of the ceme- 
tery, so utterly does war seem to have converted Chris- 
tians into savages. In addition to all the works above 
mentioned, it was reported jthat Choisy was mined as 
far as the fort of Ivry, but this rumor seems to have 
arisen from the fact of a large excavation, which turns 
out to be a powder magazine. i ine is built 
with great care, the roof being formed of rails taken 
from the line close at hand, and cov with an immense 
mass of earth. These notes will give some idea’ of the 
trouble the enemy has had to ensconce himself around 
Paris, and when you remember that Choisy is only one 
of perhaps fifty places to be defended, and far from one 
of the most important, you may arrive at the labor, ex- 
pense, and waste of property caused by the siege of 
Paris, which is not yet ended, and promising anything but 
success. We firmly believe here that it is not the French, 
now, who most ardently wish the war were at an end 








TE authorities at Sheerness, although quite as tem- 
perate in their habits—if_ not more so— those of any 
other port, have on a recent occasion exhibited their de- 
termination to carry out old conservative rules so far as 
applies to the christening of vessels, if we may infer so 
much from the fact that the Lively, which was launched 
at Sheerness, was sprinkled with wine, not as at Ports- 
mouth in the present day—with cold water. 








Tue headquarters and band of the First Infantry 
transferred 





have been from Fort Porter, New York, to 
Fort Wayne, Michigan, 
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[™PoRtanr. TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 

Officers of the and Navy b~ daughters to ed and 
who wish $0 secure Sr thew the’ aivactngee St « Arovclass Ragiieh 
and French Academy, with musical unsu not 
unequalled in this country, and all at exceedingly moderate rates, 
are advised to investigate the claims of the A. my of the Visita- 
tion, at Mount de Chantal, near Wheeling, W. Va. 

REFERENCES 
General Sherman, U. 8. A., and lady, Washington, D. CO 


General George G. Meade, U. 8. A., Philadelphia. 
Ungudter Goaera Lawrence P, Graham, U. 8. A, ond lady, Aus- 


‘exas. 
rigadier-General Innis N. Palmer, U. 8. A., and lady, Omaha, 
U. 8. N., Washington, D. C. 


Nebraska. 
Vice-Admiral David Porter, 
Shor AAmicel Joseph Smitn, U. 8. N., Washington, D. O. 
rs. Admiral Dahigren, Washington, D. O. 





_ ne OFFICE, UNITED STATES 
ARMY. 
Puiwapevrut, Pa., January 25, 2871. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, in triplicate, will be received at this 

office until 12 o’clock m. on SATURDAY, February 25, 1871, for 

BUILDING a BRICK or STONE WALL around the Cold Harbor, 

ve ae = pa ifications furnished lica. 

orms for proposals specifications i upon applica- 
tion to this o ° — HENRY C. HODGES, 

Major and Quartermaster U.S. Army. 

ANTED FOR THE TWENTY-SECOND U. 8. 

Infantry band, one first class Cornet, and two first class 

Olarionet players. 328 per month will be given to either of the 

above named players, besides rations, clothing, quarters, and medi- 

eal attendance. Address H. H. KETCHUM, Adjutant Twenty- 

second U. 8. Infantry, Fort Sully, D. T. 


IBERAL INDUCEMENTS OFFERED BY A 

4 captain of colored infantry for transfer with captain of a 
white oo in either arm of service. Address, stating terms, 
“T. G. 8.” care Anmy anp Navy JougNaL. 











RMY OFFICER'S OVERCOAT FOR SALE 
CHEAP. Second hand, fine cioth, in an condition, ample 
cape—ofiicer leaving service. Address CINCINNATUS, this office. 


PWARDS OF FOUR THOUSAND YOUNG 
Ladies have been educated at LINDEN HALL, Litiz, Lan- 


caster County, Pa., since its foundation in 1794. The best refer- 
ences in every Sate and Territory in the Union can be given. Dur- 








ing the nt scholastic year, young ladies from Wyoming, Vir- 
ginia, gs rae mee Oregon, New Jersey, Nevada, Mexico, Mas- 
sachusetts, Maryland, Kentucky, Lowa, Lilinois, District of Colum- 


bia, and Delaware have been in attendance. 


SECOND LIEUTENANT OF INFANTRY, sta- 

tioned at one of the most J gag y posts in Dakota Territory, 
wishes to transfer into the Cavalry. Liberal inducements offered. 
Address DAKOTA, care Anmy anp Navy JoURNAL. 


RANSFER.—A SECOND LIEUTENANT OF IN 
FANTRY (white regiment), serving with his regiment in the 
Department of Texas, desires to transfer with a Second Lieuten- 
ant of a white infantry regiment, serving in the northeast or west. 
Address INFANTRY, U. 8. ARMY, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


UNDON ORDNANCE WORKS, 
BEAR LANE, SOUTHWARK st'., LONDON, S. E., 


NGLAND. 

J. VAVASSEUR & CO., 
Manufacturers of Muzzle and Breech-Loading Uast-Steel Guns, of 
Wrought-Jron Carriages for Sea and Land Service, of ail kinds of 
Projectiles, Fuses, and Ordnance Stores, of Electric and Percussion 
‘Torpedoes, and of Haivey’s 3ea ‘Torpedoes. 














AT a meeting of the memers of Company I, Eighteenth 
Infantry, held at Charleston, 8. C., the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: “ Resolved, That we 
learn with regret that Captain C. A.M. Estes, Eight- 
eenth Infantry, our late beloved company commander, 
has been placed upon the list of supernumerary officers 
and mustered out of the service; that as a tribute of onr 
affection and our recognition of his character as an offi- 
cer and a gentleman, and of one whose Christian virtues 
are of that nature which never permitteth his left hand 
to know what his right hand dgth, and that as an evi- 
dence of our affection we present to him a gold watch 
and chain; and that Sergeant Narey be directed to make 
the presentation, and that the proceedings be published 
in the Washington Chronicle and the ARMY AND Navy 
JOURNAL.” The presentation was accompanied by an 
address from Sergeant Charles Narey, which was re- 
sponded to by Captain Estes. The watch 1s of the Gene- 
va make and pattern, and with the chain cost $185, and 
bears on the inside of the case the following inscription : 
“To O. A. M. Estes, from the members of his company 
(I, Eighteenth Infantry) as a token of esteem and re- 
membrance. Mustered out January 1, 1871.” 








AT a meeting of Somerset Lodge No. 111, Free and 
Accepted Masons, at their lodge hall in Somerset, Ky., 
on the 27th day of December, 1870, resolutions were 
reported, and adopted by the unanimous vote of the 
lodge, in memory of James H. Sawyers, a midshipman 
in the Navy and a member of the lodge, who died on 
the 24th day of October, 1870, at Keywest, Florida, on 
the U. S. flagship Kansas. The deceased is described 
asa young man of great moral worth united with cul- 
ture of no ordiffiry kind, —, him for stations of 
high ibility and trust. The resolutions declare 
that “our sympathy is tendered to the be- 
reaved father, to whom he was a son indeed, 
and to his sisters, to whom he was more than a brother, 
and in token of this sympathy, we, the members of the 

, have resolved to wear the usual badge of mourn- 
ing for thirtv days.” The committee on the resolutions 
were E. D. Porch, D. H. Butt, J. B. Adams, John Mc- 
Ginity. 


Tut Omaha Herald of December 28th, contains ex- 
tended notice of the marriage ceremony of Miss Lida 
Clarke, daughter of Major Robert D. Clarke, U. 8S. Army, 

ymaster on General Augur’s staff, and Lieutenant 
Fomas T. Thornburg, well known throughout East 
Tennesse—brother of Attorney-General Thornburg, of 
Knoxville. The ceremony took place in Trinity (Epis- 
copal) Church, on Monday night, the 26th of December, 
last. The ceremony and reception, says the Knoxville 
Chronicle, was very brilliant—the event of the season in 
the fashionable circles of Omaha, the bride having been 
recognized as one of the brightest stars of the city. The 
pasty ‘re now in San California. 
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THE APPROPRIATION BILLS. 


HOUGH not especially provided for in the Con- 
stitution, the system of cutting down the appro- 
priations asked for by the Secretaries of the Depart- 
ments seems to have almost a constitutional sacred- 
ness to the House Committees. Secretary BEL- 
KNAP ingeniously forestalled this work in his de- 
partment, and what the effect upon the political for- 
tunes of the members who compose the Mili- 
tary Committee will be no man can estimate. 
Doubtless they would have been lost had they 
not seized upon the Indian scouts and cut their 
allowance down one-half, and again upon the Ord- 
nance Bureau, and lessened their supplies by one- 
half. Orif they pass safely through the risk of 
being accounted inefficient and unvigilant by tieir 
constituents, it will be owing to the fortification bill, 
which with a striking fondness for simple fractions, 
they also report with each separate item cut down 
one-half; though, probably in order to introduce an 
entertaining variety into their reductions, they leave 
out bodily the appropriations recommended for 
twenty-seven fortifications. The Army appropria- 
tions foot up $27,525,080, which, according to the 
figures given in the report of the Secretary of War, 
is $2,724,068 less than the appropriation for the 
present year, leaving a little deficiency of $1,658,- 
200 entirely out in the cold. Among the items are: 
For the pay of the Army, $12,000,000; for subsist- 
ence, $2,800,500; for expenses of Quartermaster’s 
department, $11,155,000, including clothing, trans- 
portation, erection and hire of quarters, fuel, 
forage, purchase of horses, etc. ; for the Medical de- 
partment, $207,000 ; for ordnance expenses, $600,000, 
including $200,000 to buy new heavy cannon for 
sea-coast forts. The half appropriations for fortifi- 
cations are as follows: 


Fort Ontario, Oswego..$15,000 , Ft. Mifflin,near Phila. $26,000 
Ft. Preble, Portl’d, Me.28,500 | Bat’y on Finn’s Point, 

Ft. Scamme!l, Porti’d...50,000 Delaware River 
Boston Harbor, Fort New Fort, opposite 


Warren ..... recceeceeees 50,000' Fort Delaware........ 50,000 
L. I. Head Battery...... 37,500 | Ft. Moultrie, Charles- 
Fort Winthrop............ 45,500} ton Harbor............ 25,000 
Fort Irdependence...... 27,500 | Ft. Suumter........ © veceee 25,000 


Fort Schuyler, E. R......57,500 | Ft. Pulaski, Savaunah..26,500 
Willett’s Point, E.h...... 45,000 | Ft. Jefferson, Fla...... 42,500 
N. Y. Harbor, Ft. Ham- | Ft. Jackson, Miss. R..50,000 

ilton and additional Ft. St. Philip, Miss. R.37,500 


batteries.......06 eee 25,000 | San Francisco Harbor, 
Fort on site of Fort Fort Point............50,000 
Tompkins......006 «+++ 52,000 | Lime Point............. 100,000 
Battery Hudson........... 16,500 | Aleatraz Isiand......... 75,000 
Fort on Sandy Hook..... 5,000 | 


Purchase of sites for permanent sea—coast defences, $150, - 
000; contingencies of fortifications, $250,000; sea-coast 
mortar-batteries, $100,000; surveys for military defenses, 
$150,000. 

The same patriotic work seems to have gone on 
with the Navy appropriations, as we see $19,333,111 
put-down for the sum of the bill, while the Secre- 
tary in his report asked for $20,683,317. The ap- 
propriation made last year was about fifteen and 
one-third millions. About $700,000 are appropriated 
to the torpedo, $600,000 of which are for the con- 
struction of two iron-plated torpedo boats. The 
Secretary is authorized to expend to the amount 
of a million dollars, money realized from the sale of 
old iron-clads, in the construction of a floating iron- 
clad dock for the repairing of vessels on their sta- 
tions. It is to be built in a private dock by contract. 
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hydrostatic arrangement for raising the turrets of 
monitors. Ten thousand dollars are appropriated 
in part payment of the great refracting telescope 
now constructing. 

The Washington despatches of the Associated 
Press speak rather plaintively of the fact that a re. 
duction in the number of officers in the Naval ser- 
vice cannot be accomplished, in spite of the brilliant 
success which has been had with the Army, “be. 
cause the Naval Committees of the two Houses re- 
fuse to consider or report any measure of reduction.” 
We are glad to see that our friends in the Navy can 
breathe freer, and that the warnings of the Secre. 
tary in regard to the impossibility of “ calling out” a 
navy as an army can be called out, have had their 
effect. 

But seriously, though we have no desire to criti- 
cise the time-honored system which obtains in Con- 
gress of apportioning the expenses and deciding 
upon the necessities of the service, we cannot fail to 
see that legislation in these matters should be cau- 
tious, intelligent, and removed as far as possible 
from political influences. We doubt very much ifs 
Congressman gains credit with his constituency by 
refusing a half million to the Navy for ships, or to 
the Army for guns. We have an example of the 
annoyance which unconsidered laws can give in the 
case of the bill passed last year ordering unexpended 
appropriations to be paid into the Treasury. The 
difficulties made by that law were the burden of an 
ever-recurring refrain in the annual reports last 
December. Singularly enough, it was the clothing 
and provisioning of the two services to which thos 
“unexpended balances” had been allotted; and as 
these are things the necessity of which even Con. 
gress cannot abrogate by its laws, the only result 
of that measure was the annoyance which it occa- 
sioned the departments, and the deficiency items 
which the Treasury has to pay. 





THE surrender of Paris is an event which now 
undoubtedly stands in the immediate future 
JULES FAVRE has made his propositions, claiming 
for the garrison, the privilege of marching out 
with the honors of war, which were as might 
have been expected, refused. General Trocuv 
is sick, and VINOY commands. Added to this we 
have a conversation between BismMARcK and M. 
REGNIER, the amateur diplomat, who tried to ar- 
range negotiations between BAZzaINE and the En- 
press last September. The Count is reported to 
have said: “Gen. BOURBAKI is caught between 
Von WERDER and MANTEUFFEL, and must 
shortly surrender. Paris will capitulate in a day or 
two, when 300,000 Germans will be released to sub- 
jugate France. I want a party to negotiate witb. 
I cannot negotiate with the nation.” To this it was 
replied that it would be suicidal for any party in 
France to make peace. The London 7imes completes 
the story of French disaster by saying, that “if 
the republic refuses to accept Germany’s terms, 
BISMARCK, who has in his possession the full accep- 
tance of those terms by the French Emperor and 
Empress, will threaten to restore NAPOLEON.” 
However much the opponents may dispute about 
the terms, there is no doubt that Paris now desires 
to end its siege. Nor is there doubt that the waris 
approaching its end. We hear a great deal of the 
indomitable spirit of the French, of the fact that 
Paris is not France, and the like. But it would be 
difficult to find in the country parts of France the 
bulwark capable of resisting the on-coming tide of 
the three hundred thousand Germans released st 
Paris, even if those country parts had not already 
suffered so cruelly from the war that peace is almost 
as necessary to them as to beleaguered Paris itself. 








WILLIAM, King of Prussia, was proclaimed Em- 
peror of Germany January 19, the ceremony taking 
place in the great Salle des Glaces at Versailles. In 
his order to the army, after speaking of the sixty 
years which have elapsed sinse the Imperial crown 
was worn by a Prussian king, he expresses the hope 
that the German nation will be safe from French 
attacks, and though he also inyokes the blessing of 
God upon the nation, and hopes that its future may 
be one of “peace, freedom, and civilization ;” the 
order does not seem worthy of the great event it 
marks, The monarch seems to consider the fact that 





Seth Wilmarth is allowed $100,000 for his patent | he is Emperor more important than any other part 
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of the change; and the view, though interesting | ing to the science or practice of mining in America. 
to one who would make a psycological study of|The profit of the undertaking will accrue to a few 


crowned personages,may not be entirely satisfac- 
tory to the German people, who think more of the 
nation than of the king who wears its crown. 








WHEN the accounts of the successful use of bal- 
loons at Paris first came, we expressed a doubt of 
their utility in any form but that of transport vehi- 
cles. The subject was discussed by a great many 
other journals and by military committees, and the 
general opinion seemed to be that the use of bal- 
loons as elevated posts of observation was not only 
practicable but promised great results. That im- 
pression, however, has given way in its turn, if we 
may judge by what seems to be the unvarying ver- 
dict upon the trials made at Paris. The Pall Mall 
Gazette says that “a committee has been appointed, 
with Captain Beaumont, R.E., M.P., as president, and 
Lieutenant Grove, R.E., and Mr. Abel, F.R.S., as 
members, to carry out experiments on the utilization 
of balloons for reconnoitering purposes. The former 
experiments on this subject, which were carried out 
at Woolwich and elsewhere a few years ago, were 
not attended with any useful results, and we believe 
the attempts which have been made during the 
present war to reconnoitre with balleons—an appli- 
cation not to be confused with the use of balloons 
for postal purposes—have not been more satisfactory. 
But the Americans on several occasions émployed 
balloons to reconnoitre with fair success, and Captain 
Beaumont’s committee may be able to throw some new 
light upon a subject which it certainly seems worth 
while to work out.” Onr cotemporary is wrong in 
saying that balloon observations were a success in 
this country. Our low opinion of their value is 
based entirely upon the trials made in our armies, 
which were, we believe, almost uniformly to the dis- 
advantage of the balloon. 








Ir is well known that when LEE surrendered 
his army, April 19, 1865, and the “backbone” of 
the rebellion received the blow that finally broke 
it, a great many of our soldiers left their commands 
without being discharged, and of course are marked 
as deserters on the records of the Department, 
though they have never been tried as such by any 
court-martial. The House Military Committee pro- 
poses to remove this stigma and the deprivation of 
pay and bounty which it carries with it, by restor- 
ing them to the rank of men honorably discharged. 
We have no doubt that these men, or many of them 
at least, had fought for their country as bravely as 
any, and would still have fought had there been 
occasion for it. Most probably, too, they left the 
ranks under the impression that there was a general 
break down of the rebellion, and the next thing to 
do was togohome. But for all that, and with every 
intention to support all just claims of those who 
fought for the country in the time of its danger, 
we still think that there is an unnecessary generos- 
ity in restoring such men to an equality with those 


men, whose history shows nothing which entitles 
them to consideration from the public. We are de- 
cidedly of the opinion that if the dozen wealthy 
companies who are at work upon the Comstock vein 
do not think the tunnel will be sufficiently profit- 
able to pay them for cutting it the Government 
had better not invest in it. 








Our readers should not fail to note the series of 
articles on “ Volunteer Cavalry, The Lessons of the 
Decade,” which were commenced last week and will 
be continued for several months. They embody in 
an interesting form the lessons of our late experience 
on the subjects relating to the efficiency of the cav- 
alry service, and will be found one of the most val- 
uable of recent contributions to military literature. 








A BILL to increase all pensions twenty-five per cent. 
has passed both Houses. The increase will amount 
to five million dollars a year, or twenty-five millions 
for the five years to which the bill limits it. If continued 
indefinitely it will cost the Treasury a hundred millions. 
A bill to repeal the Income tax was to have been consid- 
ered Tuesday, but was passed over. There is a good 
prospect that it will pass, as General Fleasonton, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, says that it hardly pays 


for collection, though the Secretary of the Treasury 
holds a different opinion. The number of persons who 
paid this tax in 1869 and 1870, was as follows: 

First.—Tax of $20 or less: Number in 1869, 107,997 
number in 1870, 112,424. 

Second.—Over $20 and not over $50: Number in 1869, 
69,134; number in 1870, 63,501. 

Third.—Over $50 and not over $100: Number in 1869, 
41,196; number in 1870, 40,534. 

Fourth.—Over $100 and not over $500: Number in 
1869, 45,002; number in 1870, 44, 496. 

Fifth.—Over $500: Number in 1869, 9,464; number in 
1870, 9,243. 

Last July the exemption was increased from $1,000 to 
$2,000, which not only reduces the number in each class 
but also altogether frees 180,925 persons frora the tax. 

The House diséussed the bill to assimilate rank, of 
which we give a synopsis elsewhere. Mr. Stevens pre- 
sented the bill, and Mr. Schofield was its principal oppo- 
'nent. He made some points which would have been 
| telling if the House had not, after talking and hearing 
of the subject for several years, learned what assimilated 
rank really is, and why it is wanted. Mr. Schofield, says 
the press account, took the ground “that there was no 
practical use in establishing these relative ranks, and 
that the only possible advantage in it was to indicate 
where officers should stand in funeral processions or at 
Presidential levees. There would be as much propriety 
in assimilating the ranks of Senators and Members with 
the Federal Judiciary. The principle was wrong in a re- 
publican government, and he was opposed to carrying it 
out any further.” In spite of this the House passed the 
bill. Three members of the Military Committee were ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to go to West Point and look 
intv the recent disturbances there. This action of the 
House Committee finds no favor in the War Department, 
where it is thought Congress is giving itself needless 
trouble. The members of the committee are Messrs. 
Cobb, Asper, and Slocum, and they were expected to be 





who felt the call of duty and the obligation of sub- 
mission to authority. These men rushed home and | 
sought occupation, while it was still easy to find it, in 
the absence of the great mass of the soldiers. They 
relinquished one advantage for another, and it cer- 
tainly does not equalize matters to give them both 
the profit of their breach of discipline and the pay 
they would have had if they had not committed it. 
That makes desertion more honorable than duty. 








AmonG the bills presented in Congress for the 
benefit of private corporations is one to give three 
millions of dollars to the Sutro Tunnel Company. 
This tunnel, as is well known, is meant to drain the 
great Comstock lode in Nevada. Though we believe 
that Congress may properly and advantageously 
give its aid to undertakings when they are of na- 
tional importance, the mine which this tunnel is in- 
tended to benefit does not seem to us to belong to 
any class of works which can be called “national.” 
The Comstock lode has undoubtedly produced a 
great deal of silver, but it will be difficult to show 
how any one but the ownersand miners has reaped 
any advantage from it. Nor is there anything of a 
national character, or anything advantageous to the 
public, or to the mining or metallurgical industry, 
in the conduct of the mine. Its history is a history 


at West Point by Saturday, and to remain two or three 
days. 

Several schemes in relation to territories have been be- 
fore the House, one of which was to make the District of 
Columbia a territory, with a governor appointed by the 
President. This is understood to be a change which has 
grown out of the citizenizing of negroes. The bill, which 
came from the Senate last June, was passed, woman suf- 
frage being rejected by a vote of 117 to 55. Utah, the 
skeleton in our territorial closet, wants to come into the 
Union as a State, with a constitution forbidding poly- 
gamy, but permitting such marriages as are already con- 
tracted. It is doubtful whether Congress will accept 
Utah on any terms until her Gentile population has in- 
creased enough to guarantee the character of the State. 

Mr. Schofinld of Pennsylvania offered a resolution 
calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for a tabular 
statement showing the pay and allowances of the different 
grades of Army officers under the act of the 15th of July 
1870, as compared with their pay and allowances before 
the passage of that act. Adopted. 


A WASHINGTON correspondentj of the Journal of 
Commerce reports that a company of prominent savants 
who devote themselves to the pursuit of scientific knowl- 
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used. He confined himself more especially to the wea- 
pons of all nations—the barbarians and the civilized— 
and demonstrated to the perfect satisfaction of the com- 
pany the superiority of the sthall arms adopted in the 
United States Army to all others, giving a decided pref- 
erence to the Remington rifle. He showed one of these 
rifles, and a Chassepot and needle-gun, pointing out the 
defects o' each of the two last, and the better design and 
finish of the Remington. He thinks the small arm in 
its present state of construction, is almost perfect, but 
that the cartridge is not nearly so. He showed from 
samples that the American cartridge is superior to any 
yet made, but also that the perfection of the cartridge is 
a wide field yet open to the inventor. 
He spoke at length of the organization of the French, 
American and Prussian armies, and attributed the suc- 
cess of the Germans to their superior military system and 
good organization. He regards the Chassepot as superior 
to the needle-gun, but explains that this discrepancy was 
overcome by the German system of educating the young 
men to the uses of arms, which makes it easy to create an 
army of drilled soldiers in a short time by draft or the 
reserve system, whereby old soldiers leave the pursuits 
of peace to enter an army, to find their old comrades, 
and even to re-enter their old regiments and companies. 
He believes Mr. Krupp has come nearer perfection in 
his 11-inch steel gun, than has been reached in the man- 
ufacture of other heavy ordnance. He illustrated its 
success in various tests that have been made. He spoke 
of the cost as theonly objection against it; while our 11- 
inch gun costs about $6,500, the Krapp guns cost $30,- 
000 each. Three hundred of the latter pattern are now 
being used by the Germans in front of Paris. 








ADJUTANT-General Townsend has addressed the fol- 
lowing telegram to General Augur, at Omaha, concern- 
ing the subsistence of Red Cloud's Indians, which have 
been reported to be in a starving condition: “The Presi- 
dent directs that the Indians referred toin your telegram 
of the 11th inst. be subsisted temporarily, and that 1,000 
head of cattle be purchased and sent forward from such 
point as you may determine. Also, that you notify 
Major Chambers to issue subsistence to the Indians near 
Laramie referred to in his telegram. Oaptain Sullivan, 
commissary of subsistence at Sioux City, has been or- 
dered to report to you to attend to this business.” The 
following was also sent to General Augur: “ The Presi- 
dent directs that a limited issue of ammunition for small 
game be issued to Indians coming to Laramie in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Post Commis- 
sioner; also to those coming in at Fetterman. “Goneral 
Sherman has also sent a telegram to Major-General 
Schofield, at San Francisco, Cal., ordering a company of 
troops to be sent to the Tule Indian reservation, Cali- 
fornia, to protect the Indians, and remain there until 
the Indians are removed.” 








A NEW edition of “ Three Years in the Sixth Corps,” 
by Surgeon Geo. T. Stevens, Seventy-seventh N. Y. Vols., 
hasbeen published by Van Nostrand, which has the ad- 
vantage of revision and of some additions made by 
Generals Wright, Newton, and W. H. Smith. Six por- 
traits of Generals of the corps have also been added. 
Of the battle scenes depicted in the wood-cuts which em- 
bellish the work we cannt say much, but the history of 
the Corps operations is written with care, intelligence 
and by one who was heartily interested in his subject. 
To those who once formed a part of the Corps this rec- 
ord of its movements will, of course, have a significance 
which others cannot find in it; but its connected and 
intelligent account of the diverse fortunes of our troops 
in the memorable time of war, as well as the revelations 
it makes of a soldier’s life, will make it both interesting 
and useful to the ordinary reader. 








THE report of the United States Revenue Marine Ser- 
vice shows that at present the service has thirty-four 
cruising vessels on the coast, great lakes, and waters of 
the interior, twenty-five of which are on the Atlantic, 
six on the Pacific, and three on the lakes. The work 
done by these vessels during the past year was the rescue 
of 174 lives, the examination of 140,000 vessels, and the 
seizure of 1,193 for violation of revenue laws. Twelve 
hundred and twenty-four vessels were aided in distress. 
To accomplish all this the cruisers sailed 1,592.06 
miles. 


In response to a resolution of the Senate, the Secretary 
of War reports that the amount of money expended for 
military freights and passages to the Pacific coast by 
way of the Isthmus and Cape Horn during the year just 








edge, have formed a club in that city to meet once a week | closed, was $58,395, and the Secretary of the Navy says 
at the house of some member, and discuss scientific sub-|the Navy Department paid $106,825 for freight, and 
jects. On Saturday evening last they met at the house | $139,000 for the transportation of men by the routes 


of extravagant expenditure, and of stock-jobbing | of General Sherman. He entertained them with a very | named. For the passage of naval officers to the Pacific 
operations, and it is of no benefit except as a warn-| interesting history of the science of war and the weapons | $2,532 were paid from the naval funds. 
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THE REVOLVER. 


Wirnovur any doubt the introduction of the revolver 
into cavalry service has doubled the destructive power of 
the latter ; and of all revolvers introduced the old “ Colt’s” 
is by far the best. It shoots straight. No other revol- 
ver that I am acquainted with is sighted with the pre- 
cision of Colt’s. Many others shoot as strong, some 
stronger. Many are loaded with much more facility and 
more easily cleaned. But the fact remains that, for act- 
ive service, Colt’s revolver will be adjudged the best 
pistol extant by any and every officer or man who has 
had had to stake his life on his weapons. The reason is 
this: Screw a Colt’s revolver into a vice, with the two 
sights in line with an object, and when you pull the 
trigger the ball will go exactly where it is aimed. All 
six bullets can be put into the same hole. With no re- 
volver that we have ever seen, other than Colt’s, can 
this be done. Smith & Wesson’s, Dean & Adams’s, etc., 
all are nice-looking revolvers, easy to clean, easy to load, 
shooting strong—in all respects but one better than 
Colt’s. But the one excellence of delicate and correct 
sighting has overbalanced all these other claims and ren- 
ders Colt’s primus inter pares. 

It is a strange thing that gunsmiths and inventors 
appear to entirely overlook this fact of precision. Re- 
volyers and pistols are advertised daily, whose simpli- 
city, ease of loading, and penetration are duly vaunted to 
the public. Civilians buy them and keep them for pos- 
sible burglars. It’s all they’re good for. Their sighting 
is simply ni. 

What good isa strong-shooting, quick-loading pistol 
to a man if he doos not know where his bullet will fetch 
up when he points it at a mark? The inexorable logic 
of experience teaches soldiers, sailors, hunters, and des- 
peradoes, North and South, that they can rely om a Colt’s 

pistol when a Smith & Wesson’s, etc., will “shoot all 
over.” 

You must keep cool in loading a Colt’s revolver. The 
weapon is a valuable one and requires as much care as a 
watch. Neglected, it becomes as useless as a blunt sabre, 
refuses to revolve, misses fire, and misbehaves itself gen- 
erally. Arm a lot of greenhorns with it, and they will 
renderit useless in six weeks. Give it to men who know 
its value and they will do wonders with it. 

In the hands of the Southern cavalry the revolver be- 
came their pet and pride. The terrible use to which it 
was put in broken ground, at close quarters, by Mosby’s 
troopers doubled its real efficiency by its moral strength. 
Our future cavalry will do well to accept the lesson 
taught by this fact. 

The true use of the revolver lies in irregular warfare, 
where single combats and sudden encounters of small 
parties take place, on horseback, in narrow lanes, among 
woods and fences, where the sabre cannot be used. In 
such places, and wherever regular order is broken up, 
the revolver is invaluable. In pursuits, patrols, and 
surprises it is superior to the sabre. In line charges in 
the field the latter is always conqueror if it is sharp. 

The use of tho revolver should be as carefully taught 
as that of the sabre. Ammunition, to practice with, is 
not thrown away here. The weapon should bo inspected 
every day by company officers, as none gets out of order 
so soon if neglected. 

But one thing should be impressed upon every man— 
never to try long shots when on horseback. This is the 
way ammunition is wasted. Target shooting may be made 
very instructive and useful, as men soon grow proud of 
proficiency in pistol shooting andimprove trom emula- 
tion. 

For loading Colt’s revolvers a powder-flask and bullets 
are much better than compressed cartridges. The latter 

have hardly any strength. I have seen pistols burst 
in firing a second shot from their use. The first bullet 
stuck in the barrel midway, the powder not being strong 
enough to expel it fully. The second burst the pistol. 

Copper cartridges, with fulminating powder inserted, 
are better than either. The Remington pistol uses these; 
but I have not seen any of Colt’s pattern arranged for 
the same purpose. If they ever are, the pistol will be 
nearly perfect, as copper cartridges are waterproof, and 
stronger shooting than loose powder.* 

Tho revolver on the right hip should have a cord fas- 
tened to it a yard long. The men should be practised 
in firing at a target when passing at speed, and then 
dropping the pistol on the opposite side, to use the cord 
while they handle the sabre. 


. latest patterns of revol LI. . 


Thus employed at the very instant before closing, the 
pistol is a terrible adjunct of the sabre. In the second 
part of this book the necessary drill will be given to 
practise this charge, the sabre in the left han¢e, or held 
between the teeth. 

But in this matter the men must be taught never to 
fire before the word. The moral effect of a reserved volley 
is tremendous. Irregular file firing during an advance 
is both useless and demoralizing. Patience under fire 
makes veterans so formidable. Their reserved volley 
sweeps everything before it. Thirty or forty feet from 
the enemy’s line is the time to fire, all together and aim- 
ing low. Then the reserve of cold steel will come with 
double the efficacy, real and moral, aad no cavalry, be 
they heavy or light, cuirassiers or lancers, that does not 
follow the same system, can stand against your own 
line. 

CARBINES. 

With regard to the best weapon for dismounted men 
it is hard to decide. I have seen several different car- 
bines, all good in their way. The Spencer carbine was 
latterly in very general use, superseding Sharp's. 
There was but little to choose between them. I have 
fired as many rounds in the course of twenty minutes 
out of Sharp’s as out of Spencer's. The latter fires seven 
rounds pretty rapidly, but it takes some time to reload. 
The Henry rifle, or sixteen-shooter, is a magnificent wea- 
pon, quickly loaded, and firing as quick as a Colt’s revol- 
ver. It is also very accurate. Colt’s rifle, although very 
expensive, is, 1am inclined to think, as good or better 
than any, in the hands of men who are cool and know 
how te use it. The six shots are fired more rapidly 
and far more accurately than by any other piece extant, 
but the loading must be done without flurrying. It is 
a poor weapon to give to green troops on this account. 
A simple breech-loader that requires no capping, is prob- 
ably the best weapon for volunteer cavalry troops. We 
have seen one called Howard’s rifle, or the “ thunder- 
bolt,” that excels in simplicity and lightness any carbine 
hitherto used in war. The cavalry carbine of this pattern 
weighs only six pounds, and loads and primes with only 
three motions; the two ordinary lever motions of Sharp’s 
and Spencer’s, and dropping in the cartridge. It cocks it- 
self in loading, and has no external hammer to catch in 
dresses and let off the piece. 

But, the weapon being selected, the men to use it are 
the real point of importance. The whole difference in 
action between green troops and veterans lies only in 
coolness, not courage. The difference in campaigning 
lies in the art of making yourself comfortable under any 
and all circumstances; rain or shine, winter or sum- 
mer. We shallhave more to say upon this in its proper 
place. 

DISMOUNTED FIGHTING. 

European cavalry officers and the world at large have 
no conception of the extent to which dismounted fight- 
ing was used in the American civil war and the per- 
fection attained in it by our men after very little prac- 
tice. The instructions therefor are to be found in our 
cavalry tactics of 1840, which are based mainly on the 
old French tactics. It will thus be seen that the idea is 
an old one. But the extent to which it was carried was 
purely an American innovation. Our country being 
much covered with woods, mounted fighting is often im- 
practicable. But to men accustomed to fighting on foot 
no country is difficult. The rapidity exhibited in going 
into action by dismounted cavalry is marvellous, and 
the simplipity and adaptability of the system admirable. 

In two minutes from the word, “ prepare to fight on 
foot,” a line of three-fourths of the men is formed, who 
go to the front at a run; while the column of horses 
led by the “number four” out of each set is moved off 
to the rear, out of danger of stray bullets. 

The dash and impetuosity of a dismounted skirmish line 
is far beyond that of an infantry force of equal numbers. 
The men come into action perfectly fresh. It is a positive 
relief to get out of the saddle after a longday’s riding. 
All of the fighting is done at aquick run. You could 
not get an infantry line to move so fast. They know 
well that if they tire themselves out running they will 
pay for it on the march. But the cavalryman is not 
fatigued. He has, no knapsack to weigh him down. 
His sabre was left on his saddle. He fights altogether 
on @ skirmish line and can do much damage without 
suffering proportionately. The destructive strength of 
that thin, elastic line of skirmishers is amazing. A 
small force can hold a very large area. A large force is 
practically impossible to turn. Ten thousand cavalry,such 
as the cavalry corps of the Army of the Potomac once pos- 
sessed, would form a line of battle from three to five miles 
long. Thin as was the line, woe betide the enemy that 
massed heavy forces to pierce it! The experiment was 
tried on both sides, and always to be repented of. The 
skirmish line would give back in one place only to ad- 
vance in another. The enemy, overwhelmed by a cross- 





fire from a semicircle of invisible foes, finally fell back 


in every instance with heavy loss. The only way to 
drive a skirmish line is to flank it and threaten the led 
horses; and to do that requires superior force and a very 
wide-awake leader. And when, after fighting for two 
or three hours and driving the enemy at a quick run, 
till the men are fagged out and @ success gained, the 
open ground appears beyond the woods in which the 
action has been fought. The enemy have retired and it 
becomes necessary to pursue. In such a case the infan- 
try is powerless to press the enemy sufficiently; but just 
in the nick of time up come the horses in columns of 
fours by the roads. The skirmish line is called in and 
mounted. The men, tired with running, can still ride 
as rapidly as ever. The horses have been resting and 
are able topress on. So that we combine the advantages 
of both infantry and cavalry. 

In covering a retreat dismounted cavalry are equally 
servicable. Men who know that their retreat is quite 
secure at a minute’s notice will defend a position far 
more stubbornly than in any other case. Occupying 
the edge of a wood, the line of a fence, any obstacle 
which affords a shelter, our skirmishers will hold on 
to the last minute, firing on the advancing enemy till 
they know that every gun and wagon is out of danger, 
and then suddenly breaking, silently and swiftly run to 
their horses, away over the open ground till another 
defensive position is reached, when the same game is re- 
peated. 

In sush cases, to cover their retreat, a mounted line 
of skirmishers is always stationed behind, whose im- 
posing attitude awes the enemy for a brief space, long 
enough for the footmen to get away in safety, when the 
recall brings in the horsemen. 

I have seen this mode of fighting so often in both as- 
pects that it has grown to be an old story. Its efficacy 
is great, and it is adaptable to any ground generally 
deemed “ impracticable for cavalry.” We knew no such 
ground in the U. 8S. Volunteer Cavalry. 

Open fields were fought on mounted. Our line of 
battle in corps front was always formed in the one way. 
Each brigade detached one of its regiments to cover its 
whole front, often half a mile long, with a chain of 
skirmishers. Two more regiments followed behind each 
wing, at about two hundred yards apart, in line, with 
sabres drawn. The rest of the brigade formed a third 
line in column of fours. 

There was plenty of room to maneuvre our guns, which 
took advantage of every hill to fire a few rounds. Ad- 
vancing or retreating, this order was alike pliable and 
useful. It covered an immense front, and its supports 
were easily shifted. The brigades averaged four regi- 
ments, some five. On open ground, such asin central 
Virginia, around Brandy Station, the mounted fighting 
was of the most inspiriting, romantic, and thoroughly 
delightful kind, as also in the open fields of the lower 
valley of the Shenandoah. These were the only places 
where sabre charges were possible, and several times we 
shared in their wild intoxication. Glorious days were 
those, and green to the memory of those who shared in 
them, in the fall of 1863 in that delightful climate. 
Whenever woods intervened the mounted skirmish 
line was dismounted, each squadron officer attending to 
his own squadron, and the woods cleared on foot. When 
the ground opened again four legs superseded two. 








A STATED meetiug of the Commandery of the State of 
Pennsylvania, M. O.,L. L., U. 8., was held at the quar- 
ters, Philadelphia, January 4, 1871. The following 
were elected ere of the order of the first class: 
Captain Joseph K. Corson, M. D., assistant surgeon U. S 
Army ; Brevet Brigadier-General Obadiah C. Maxwell, 
U. S. Volunteers; Lieutenant-Colonel Charles L’Hom- 
medieu Long, First Lieutenant Lucien Franklin Prud’- 
homme, First Lieutenant Joseph M. Kelley. In order 
to accomplish specifically one of the objects of this order, 
as set forth in Article IIL. of the Constitution—namely, 
to extend all possible relief to the widows and children 
of deceased companions, it is purposed to organize a mu- 
tual relief and assurance association, each member of this 
association on the death of a fellow-member paying into 
the treasury one dollor, three-fourths of which shall be 
set apart for the immediate use of the widow and chil- 
dren of said deceased, and the remaining one-fourth se- 
curely invested for their subsequent benefit. 








BEFORE a General Court-martial, which convened at 
Fort Randall, D. T., of which Lieutenant-Colonel Elwell 
8. Otis, Twenty-second Infantry, is president, First Lieu- 
tenant Martin E. Hogan, Twenty-second Infantry, was 
arraigned and tried: On the charge of “Behaving him- 
self with disrespect toward his commanding officer, in 
violation of the 6th Article of War,” and of “ Mutinous 
language, to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline.” He was found guilty of the first charge and 
not guilty of the second, and sentenced, “ To be suspended 
from rank and command, and to be confined to the limits 
of the garrison where his company may be serving for 
the period of one year, and to forfeit to the United 
States sixty dollars per month of his monthly pay for 
the same time.” The proceedings, findings, and sentence 
are approved, but, Ley the recommendation of all the 
bers of the court, the sentence is remitted, by com- 





mand of Major-General Hancock. Lieutenant Hogan will 
be eakion arrest and return to duty. 
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CHRONICLE OF THE WAR. 


DEGEMBER. 
6. THE King issues the following order to the army: 
SOLDIERS oF THE ALLIED Geaman Armies: We have 
at an epoch in the war. When I last address 
French armies which were opposed to 
tof the campaign had been destroyed 
by the capitulation of Metz. Since then the enemy, by 
making extraordinary exertions, has opposed to us new 
bodies of troops, and a great part of the inhabitants of 
France have abandoned their peaceful avocations, which we 
did not disturb, to take uparms. The enemy often out- 
numbered us, yet you have again defeated him ; for bravery, 
discipline, and a just cause are of more value than a su- 
periority of numbers. All the endeavors of the enemy to 
break through the investing lines of Paris have been deci- 
sively repulsed, sometimes, it is truae—as at Champigny and 
le Bourget—with severe sacrifices, but with the heroism 
you always display. The hostile armies which approached 
on every side to raise the siege of Paris have all been beaten. 
Our troops, part of which only a few weeks ago lay before 
Metz and Strasburg, have now advanced beyond Rouen, Or- 
leans, and Dijon, and, besides many small but victorious 
engagements, two great victories, Amiens and the battle be- 
fore Orleans, which lasted several days, are added to our 
former achievements. Several fortresses and a great deal of 
war material have been taken; I have therefore occasion 
only for the greatest satisfaction, which I feel a pleasure in 
expressing to you. I thank you all, from the general to the 
common soldier. Should the enemy insist on continuing 
the war, I know you will coutinuz to exert all your powers 
in the same way which has led to the great successes we 
have gained, until we succeed in concluding an honorable 
peace, worthy of the sacrifices of blood and life which we 
have made. 
Headquarters, Versailles, 6th December. 1870. 
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WILLIAM. 

13. Blois occupied by the Germans. 

In the advance of the Duke of Mecklenburg’s army to 
Oucques and Maves 2,000 irregular troops are taken 
prisoners. ; 

Capitulation of Montmedy, the bombardment of which 
had been effected by 38 rifled siege and 20 rifled field 
guns, and 4 rifled mortars. With the exception of the 
latter they were placed on the heights 2,000-3,800 paces 
from the fortress. Fire opened December 12. Rain set 
in at noon and fog at night, continuing on the next day. 
For this reason the fire on the 13th was slow—one shot 

r gun and hour, which was also the rule at night. 
Sen impossible to ascertain the effect of the fire, ex- 
cept that fires were seen in the town. At half-past 
seven, after precisely 36 hours’ bombardment, the place 
capitulated with 3,000 prisoners and 60 guns; 236 Ger- 
man prisoners were also released. 

16. Engagement at Vendome, in which the Germans 
take possession of the place, capturing six guns and one 
mitrailleur. Captured papers of General Chanzy are 
reported to acknowledge a reduction of his forces by one- 
half. The lack of officers in the army of the Loire is so 
great that companies are formed 300 strong and battal- 
ions of more than 1,200 men. 

General Goltz reports from Longwy near Langres: the 
enemy was attacked to-day noon in his strong posi- 
tions near Longwy, and after three hours’ fight thrown 
back into the fortress. Our loss, 31; enemy was 6,000 
strong and lost about 200-men, among them 64 unwound- 
ed prisoners. Two guns and ammunition wagons taken 
in fire. 

18. General von Werder has had an encounter at 
Nuits, twenty miles south of Dijon, the town and 600 
prisoners being taken; but Prince William of Baden and 
General von Glumer are wounded, and the Germans lose 
altogether,about 750. 

20. The German column on the right bank of the Loire 
pursue Chanzy’s army in the direction of Le Mans, 
while that on the left bank advances toward Tours, find- 
ing 6,000 French wounded abandoned without medical 
atendance on the road. 

21. An official despatch from Versailles says: 


The Nineteenth division reached the bridge before Tours 
on the 2Ist, found opposition by the inhabitants, and there- 
fore threw 30 shells into the city. White flags were then 
raised and the city begged for occupation by the Prussians. 
The division, however, contented itself, in accordance with its 
instructions, with destroying the railroad, and withdrew to 
its appointed cantonments. 

Despatch of the King on the 22d: 

Probably in the erroneous expectation that a French army 
from the north was near; considerable sorties yesterday, 
toward Stains, which was repulsed by the Second and Fusi- 
lier battalions ; toward Le Bourget, repulsed by the two bat- 
talions of the Elizabeth regiment and a battalion of the Au- 
gusta regiment. -Heavy-artillery battle; many hundreds 
wounded ; small loss on our side. 

Advance against the Saxons from Bobigny toward Sevran, 
from Rosny and Neuilly on the Marne toward Chelles; re- 
pulsed everywhere. To-day we expect a new attack in the 
same quarter. Bright frosty day; thermometer 23 degrees 
(5 deg. C.) below zero at night. WiLtiaM. 

In these sorties more than 1,000 French were made 
prisoners. The Ge rman lines where not attacked were 
vigorously shelled, as usual. 

22. Two brigades made an attack along the Marne 
against the left flank of the Saxons, but were compelled 
to retire by the flanking fire of two batteries. 

23. An official despatch from Versailles says that the 
First army under General von Manteuffel attacked the 
French in their position northeast of Amiens. In spite 
of his doubly great strength and numerous artillery, 
Beauconet, Montigny, Frechencourt, Querrieux, Pont 
Noyelles, Bussy, Becquemont, and Daours were taken 
and victoriously maintained against strong attacks until 
night made an end of the battle. A second despatch 
says that the battle took place on Jl’Hallu seven 
miles northeast of Amiens; the French were 60,000 
strong and lost 1,000 prisoners. The King telegraphs 
on the 25th : : . 

Day before yesterday Manteuffel beat the enemy at Amiens; 
details wanting. Here nothing serious has occurred; 
enemy, however, still bivouacking in masses before his east 
front. To-day thermometer 16 degrees, but pleasant, with- 
out snow or wind. Wintiax, 


25. The King again telegraphs : 
Manteuffel made over 1,000 prisoners and took some guns. 
he pursuit toward Arras began to-day for the first time. 
WILLiam. 
Manteuffel reaches Albert, seventeen miles. from 
Amiens. 
26. Manteuffel reaches the neighborhood of Bapaume. 
27. Fire begun upon Mount Avron, east of Paris. The 
position is important to the French, who used it with 
great advantage during the sorties as a stand for artil- 
lery. 
, a fortress which barred the highway from 
Paris to Lille, is invested. 
28. Mount Avron fails to answer the German fire, but 
the forts near by keep up their fire. 
Mount Avron being silensed the Germans immediately 
bombard the railway station of Noissy-le-sec, and drive 
out the French artillery cantonned in Bondy. 
According to French papers General _Faidherbe has 
taken up a position near Vitry, five miles from Arras. 
He stands in the quadrilateral formed by the fortifica- 
tions of Arras, Douai, Valenciennes, and Cambrai. 
The King telegraphs : 
Our fire upon Mount Avron on the 27th from seventy-six 
guns has sileneed the enemy’s guns for yesterday and to- 
day. WILLIAM. 
Mount Avron is occupied by the Germans, without 
resistance. 
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Ir is stated that the whole of the breech-loading Snider 
rifles, which were only a short time since issued to the 
infantry at Chatham, are now being returned into store, 
in consequence of some defect having been found in them, 
in order that the necessary alterations may be effected 
at the government factory at Enfield. 

ENGLISH papers say that not less than 120,000 rifles 
have been exported from that country to French ports 
recently. The customs officials have, it is said, received 
instructions not to stop transit, provided there is no at- 
tempt at concealment. It is only in the event of a ficti- 
tious description that they are liable to seizure. The 
manufacture of warlike materiel is also going on with the 
utmost rapidity. So great is the demand for ammuni- 
tion that a number of persons have entered into the 
trade at Birmingham who have no license. 

ANxIoUs inquiry has been made as to the situation of 
Sir Samuel Baker’s Egyptian army in the interior of 
Africa. The expedition equipped for Sir Samael Baker 
by the Pasha of Egypt has not been heard of for an un- 
usually long period of time, and fears have been ex- 
pressed that the army has melted away from heat, dis- 
ease, or desertion. The reason of no news having been 
received, however, isno doubt owing to the expedition 
being now in quarters for the rainy season. Such was 
stated to be the intention of Sir Samuel in his last letter 
written from his station near the mouth of the Bahr 
Giraffe on the 15th of June. His plan was then not to 
move forward till November. 

THe Broad Arrow also says that it has been decided 
that the mounted batteries of the royal artillery are 
to consist of sixteen batteries of horse artillery and for- 
ty field batteries, being an increase of six of the former 
and twenty of the latter. The increase in the field bat- 
teries will be carried out by the conversion of twenty 
garrison batteries, and the latter, we presume, will be 
filled up again by recruiting. The sufficiency of the 
augmented force may be a fair subject for discussion, but 
there can be no difference of opinion as to the importance 
of having each battery fully horsed. It is all very well 
in filing past, after a review, to take the horses from the 
cannon which have gone by the saluting point and hurry 
them into the rear to do duty over again; but this stage 
manceuvre might be found inconvenient in case of actual 
warfare. 

WHEN argument andcommon sense reasoning fail to 
convince of error, says Engineering, practical results 
generally step in and right matters, except, perhaps, 
where obtuseness is only rendered more obtuse by the 
absoluteness of the failure. There are some people who 
will never change their ideas, although their pet schemes 
lie exploded before their very eyes. Whether Colonel 
Maxwell will accept as a decided defeat the reeent fail- 
ure of the bronze guns at Shoeburyness we know not. 
For the sake of the army, however, and of the nation de- 
pendent upon it, if not for his own sake, we recommend 
him to do so. The results of the recent trials have been 
kept as quiet as possible; but notwithstanding this it is 
now well known that the three bronze 9-pounder guns, 
taken for testing as samples from the batch recently cast 
at Woolwich, have proved signal failures. This is not 
to be wondered at when we reflect that they are the em- 
bodiment of Colonel Maxwell’s opinions upon the sub- 
ject, and of which heis so prond as being the reflex of 
opinions held four and a half centuries since. These 
guns all failed after about 200 rounds had been fired 
from each of them, large holes and deep fissures being 
developed inthe bores. To what cause this may be ow- 
ing we do not now stay to inquire, not having examined 
the guns, Probably the metal—which is that of some of 
our old bronze guns—suffered in remelting, the tin, 
which has to be added at each remeliting, not properly 
amalgamating with the body of the metal, but collectin 
in small pockets. These would form soft spots on which 
the action of firing would soon tell. That this is the 
case indeed seems clear, for it is not ordinary erosion 
that has occurred, and this probability is strengthened 
by the wide difference between the melting tempera- 
tures of copper and tin. The difficulties which attend 
the successful manufacture of bronze guns were well un- 
derstood at Woolwich, and attempts were made to over- 
come them, with what success let the three miserable ex- 
amples at Shoeburyness tell. The first and experiment- 
al guns proved more successful, but those sampled from 
a working batch have told a different tale. e truth 
is that the appearance of these fissures, from what cause 
soever they may proceed, only anticipates the failure 











which would inevitably have resulted seen after twice 


two hundred rounds had been fired from each of them. 
The French bronze guns are usually recast after about 
500 rounds, and we see no reason why English guns 
made of a similar compound should stand any better. 
There is no doubt that a trialof one of these if 
pushed a little beyond the above figures, would develop 
what Colonel Maxwell terms “ample indication of ap- 
proaching rupture”—that is, the gun would burst and a 
-sized piece would be “thrown out of the chase 
with violence.” This we are inclined to consider a de- 
cided rupture of itself, and not a mere indication of 
that event, as Colonel Maxwell does. 








NOTES FROM PARIS. 


THE correspondence of foreign papers written by men 
both inside and outside Paris contain some points of in- 
terest, and we take the following notes from the corre 
spondence of the London Army and Navy Gazette. The 
writer within the city says: 

Several men have recently been wounded here at mar- 
vellously long ranges by what are called rampart guns, 
which throw a conical iron ball about three or four times 
the size of an ordinary bullet. Some of these balls have 
fallen into the forts. Most of the war companies of the 
National Guard are now ready to march; and be it re- 
marked that, while the aristocratic quarters have come 
forward in the most handsome manner, Bellevilleand the 
“Red” districts, which are always yelling to be léd 
against the enemy en masse, not only furnish no vol- 
unteers, but show symptoms of mutiny, and as I write it 
is not at all certain that they will submit to furnish the 
war companies in accordance with the recent decree of 
the Government. It must be added that although Belle- 
ville is always in a mild state of eruption, grumbling 
and emitting smoke, it has not recently burst out into 
flame. The probability is that the “ ” find them- 
selves in a hopeless minority, and are abiding their time. 
It is said that they desire to see Trochu issue forth in 
force, so as to have a good opportunity of pillaging Paris, 
Several of their magazines containing diabolical bombs 
have been discovered and seized, and their existence 
shows the mischief these patriots meant. 

I am afraid that some recent information which has 
reached General Trochu respecting the formidable works 
which have been thrown up around Paris by the enemy 
has influenced his mind respecting a sortie. The papers 
have recently published a couple of narratives from men 
who have risked life and limb in studying the works b 
which this unfortunate capital is surrounded, and bo 
of them agree as to the formidable nature of the lines 
which the Prussians have established during the two 
months they have been our neighbors. We appear to be 
hedged in with masked batteries on all sides, and our 
latest news is that the enemy has now a circular railway, 
with stations a mile distant from each other, running all 
round Paris. The Parisians have certainly ot Wien 
idle; they have established formidable works at Les 
Hautes Bruyéres and the Moulin Saquet since those 
positions fell into their power, but they still have the 
Prussians close into the forts and enceinte at Chatillon 
and Meudon, which favored spots are being continuall 
shelled both day and night. e have been very m 
astonished that the Prussians have not yet begun to 
bombard us or attack any of the detached forts, a couple 
of which Count Bismarck says he can take ‘any day he 
likes. I must add that on the part of many Frenchmen 
there is an idea that the foreign powers will not permit 
Prussia to bombard, no matter how relentless King Wil- 
liam and his Chancellor may feel; in the eyes of most 
Parisians this city is sacred. 

From the letter by the correspondent in the Prussian 
lines we take the following: 

Of the two purposes to which balloons have been ap- 
plied by the French in this war—viz., thes of observation 
and that of erial letter posts, the latter alone is consid- 
ered (by German officers) to be worthy attention. The 
motion of a balloon and its total want of control una- 
dapt it to the making of such close and correct telescopic 
observations as serve any military purpose. At present 
French balloons only come out of Paris by night. Time 
was when their flight over us might be seen any day 
when the wind favored. Not one valuable discovery 
have they made, Iam told. Certain itis that our most 
important batteries hereabout are not known to Paris, 
otherwise Fort Valerien with others would have been 
down upon them. Far more important as means of in- 
tercommunion are the hidden subterranean telegraphs 
which our engineers frequently discover, one only so late 


as the 7th of December. This will explain how it hap- 
pened that our troops could rarely march to occupy a 
new position before a storm of shells greeted them. Mont 


Valerien must have means of information we know noth- 
ing of; at least I think so. On no other assumption is the 
timing of their fire explicable. 

If you look at a map of the environs of Montretout our 
schanze will be seen in dangerous proximity to Valerien. 
It is held, nevertheless, by our Ja; and hot work th 
have of it; for example, on the 6th no fewer than 1 
shells, all counted, and mostly bursting, tumbled in 
among them. 

I have had much conversation with Prussian officers 
relative to the mitrailleuse. One and all they tell me 
the same tale. The mitrailleuse has wrought little harm 


against troops at which it has been fired, a oeon Billed, 
dom killing more than three, but these have been ki 

80 to , seven or eight times over, perforated with 
that number of bullets. As to the moral effects of this 
new arm they are nil, at least upon troops who have ex- 
perienced its fire. ’ 

Recently a Prussian officer of extensive knowledge 
and great literary celebrity gave me to understand that 
the days of the needle-gun were doomed; that a new 
system, involving the use of metallic i was 
more than under consideration—was decided upon, and 
would be brought into practice as soon as compatible 
with the requisitions of the enormous army which Prug 





sia, or rather North Germany, now wields, 
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MINING SUHOOLS IN THIS COUNTRY. 


In an article published in the North American Review 
for January, Mr. John A. Church, Engineer of Mines, 
gives an account of the system adopted im Europe for 
the education of young men to the mining profession. 
From this it appears that there are three kinds of 
schools ; one for the instruction of common laborers after 
they have risen to a certain grade; one for the prepara- 
tion of overseers and under-directors for their duties, and 
the third for the education of engineers of the highest 
class. The first are the most numerous, and are found 


in connection with some great works, being intended 
solely to fit workmen to perform their duties with intel- 
ligence. ‘The second rate schools are always found in 
the immediate neighborhood of mines and smelting 
works, but the third are usually placed in some commer- 
cial or literary centre and often far from mines. A con- 
siderable part of Mr. Church’s paper is devoted to com- 
bating the common opinion that it is necessary to the 
efficiency of a mining school to have it placed imme- 
diately over the mine. He shows that of the four great 
mining academies, three—those of Paris, Berlin, and St. 
Petersburg—are situated far from mines, and only one 
—that of Freiberg— is in a mining town. He says: 


This system, formerly so estemed, of planting the 
school close to the mine and restricting its scientific char- 
acter to a close corrrespondence with the opportunities for 

ractical experience, is now going out of favor. Of the 

ur principal academies in Europe I have already 
shown that three are far from mines. Paris and St. 
Petersburg are so far from mining fields that “ practical 
courses” are impossible. Berlin has the advantage of 
the Clausthal mines for the training of her students 
in the summer months. The additional advantages 
offered by a great social and scientific centre make the 
situation of this school perhaps the best of any in Eu- 
rope. The Austrian Government, following the desire 
of all its engineers, is now considering a scheme for the 
union of its three schools in one academy of the first 
class. Austrian engineers have found themselves ham- 
pered in their practice by the too exclusive direction of 
their early studies to one separate division of a subject, 
which, however comprehensive, is still homogeneous. In 
point of fact nothing could be more unfortunate than 
this seclusion of a school in a miningtown. The studies 
should necessarily give a fair importance to each branch 
of the subject ; and this cannot be done if the attention 
of the students is concentrated on only one class of 
mines. A school situated over a mine does not turn out 
mining engineers in general, but coal, iron, lead, or cop- 
per workers, as the case may be. When undue impor- 
tance is given to cne metal or ore the rest suffer; and no 
good school can find illustrations of a full course in one 
region. Wherever it is it will be separated from the 
greater part of its subject, and therefore its location at 
the mine defeats the very object of its resistance. 


Though mining is a science that cannot be learned 
simply by working with the hand, it differs from the 
pure sciences in that its rules are not like theirs, equally 
and similarly applicable in the minutest particular all 
over the world. Diversities of climate, of education, of 
the rate of wages, and the national habit of working, as 
well as the unceasing diversities in the composition of 
ore, compel the engineer to make the management of each 
mine a rule for itself. This is well understood in Eu- 
rope, where the schools are supported by the State, but 
do not belong to the educational branch of the govern- 
ment. They are in the department of mines, being con- 
sidered as a necessary and profitable part of the mining 
service. Naturally a beginning was made by educating 
the workmen in one establishment to the peculiar duties 
of that establishment. From this has grown up a great 
deal of that exclusiveuess and jealousy which has been 
@ serious drawback to the miners and smelters of the Old 
World. Only in the lapse of years, and taught by the 
immense advantage which eclecticism in instruction was 
found to give here, have the foreign schools crept out of 
their exclusiveness and became academies in reality as 
well as in name. 


Schools in Europe, says the author, owed their foun- 
dation to the desire of perpetuating a race of men who 
understood, not the laws of science, but the technicali- 
ties of the particular mine or works with which the 
school was connected. For the mining schools of the 
lowest grade were founded almost before there was any 
science, and when instruction was altogether practical. 
They haye themselves been the cradles of science and 


Mauch of this methodical adherence to tradition is still 
retained, not so much in the schools as in the works, 
where the engineer always finishes his studies with two 
or three years’ practice. In the first steps of his instruc- 
tion he begins by wheeling a barrow full of ore; but 
not a step may he stir until his thumbs are in the true 
traditional position, where the thumbs of all miners 
awho had gone before had rested. From the beginning 
his drill is like the drill of the soldier. He does every- 
reason for being used iu all places and at all times. 

This cannot be done in America; and the man whd 
has learned to rely upon fixed rules in small things, 
and have men about him who are accustomed to one 
way and one method, finds himself unable to work when 
he crosses the ocean. Wages, habits of work, character 
of workmen, all is new, and confounds him. 


ing, like the law, consists not so much in the 
pylicstion ef shetrect principles as of good precedents 


a fixed method, which has in it no inherent | 


to a given problem. And the trouble with a foreign en- 
gineer is that his precedents are all wrong; they cannot 
bo applied here 
It is evident that, in establishing schools in this 
country, care must be taken to restriet their number 
and to place them in well-chosen situations. It is well 
for America that experience in Europe has demonstrat- 
ed the needlessness of placing the school at the mine’s 
mouth. Here it would be impossible to obtam ina 
small mining community the support required to main- 
tain expensive professorships, collections, and libraries. 
Such an institution needs the innumerable rills of know- 
ledge and weaith which flow into great cities. In Eu- 
rope the fessors are considered as necessary to the 
development of the mines as the actual directors, and 
draw their pay from the mining department of the gov- 
ernment. The collections are filled by the constant 
contribution of the mines, and all specimens which are 
found belong by law to the schcol, either for profit or 
preservation. ‘The libraries are filled with books writ- 
ten by professors and directors of government establish- 
ments. 
But in America all these things must be paid for by 
school-fees, yearly gifts, or enlowments. It is far bet- 
ter to concentrate these supplies upon a few well-sup- 
ported schools than to attempt a thousand diversions of 
the resources at hand, by adding a course in metallurgy 
or mining to each of the schools of technical science in 
the country. Indeed, such an addition is far from mak- 
ing a mining school out of these institutions. It is not 
merely that a school of this kind must have its lectures 
on mines, machines, metallurgy, mineralogy, geology, 
chemistry, and other subjects, but these must be made 
both generally complete and especially adapted to the 
engineer’s wants. A school of mines is a great, complex, 
sre gees pi machine, requiring many men who all 
work with one and the same end in view—to fit the 
young engineer before them to grapple with a subject 
which has puzzled the wisest for centuries and which is 
every day coming into closer union with all the other 
sciences, from meteorology to hygiene. 
The problem presented to us is to establish, upon the 
American system of self-support, schools, with all their 
expensive professorships, collections, and libraries, which 
shall in every respect equal the foreign institutions. It 
is well for us that experience has proved great cities to be 
the proper seatsfor them. It is well for us that we start 
when science is older and the errors of our rivals have 
been exposed. 
At present there is butone fairly established school of 
this class in the country—that in New York. Institu- 
tions which bear the name of schools of mines are also 
to be found in New Haven, Boston, Troy, Philadelphia, 
Ann Arbor, and many other places. But those where 
the instruction is general and complete, as at Cam- 
bridge and New Haven, lack the students necessary to 
form a living school, while the others have no claim to 
the title they have taken, except by virtue of a course 
of lectures on metallurgy or mining tacked on to their 
regular studies. The latter are no more schools of mines 
than is the Military Academy at West Point, where a 
course on metallurgy has been given for years. They 
lack, not only the purpose, the singleness of aim, the un- 
divided attention to one absorbing subject without which 
a school of this kind has no life, but also the support 
necessary to carry on so expensive an institution. 
But in the progress of the educational spirit which is 
sure to take place in America the school in New York 
will become overcrowded. There is a limit to the num- 
ber of men who can study the same subject in the same 
school with profit. Probably the largest class one profes- 
sor can take thorough care of may be put at fifty scholars. 
For a three years’ course, such as New York has, this gives 
a hundred and fifty regular students as the maximum 
strength of a thoroughly efficient school of mines. Fifty 
engineers a year would be a small supply for this country ; 
but even this is never attained. Instruction in these 
schools, if well conducted, is severe, and it is a wonderful 
success to graduate more than twenty-five or thirty per 
cent. of the students. 
As for the Pacific slope, the kind of mining and met- 
allurgy carried on there, and which is confined almost 
entirely to gold, silver, and lead ores, and the individu- 
alism of the methods, as well as the remoteness, point to 
the necessity of a school in that part of the country. 
For this San Francisco is the proper place, as the centre 
of educational, scientific, and commercial forces on that 
side of the continent. 


After describing the plan of the School of Mines in 
New York, the writer concludes as follows: “ If the other 
schools which are to be founded in this country are es- 
tablished with equal care, fifty years will see a great 
change for the betterin American mines. The enormous 
losses which are to-day experienced, even in the best 
conducted works, and the absurdities which are perpe- 
trated in the name of mining, will pass away with the 
ignorance that causes them.” 

The opening paragraph of the article points ont the 
important aid which science has rendered to industry by 
citing the reduction which has taken place in the rates 
of insurance within three thousand years. From sixty 
per cent. a year, or thirty per cent. a voyage, ithas sunk 
to two, three, and five per cent.; and this has taken 
place in the face of an enormous spread of the navigated 
fields, and the addition of the dangers of the great 
ocean to those of the Mediterranean coasting trade. The 
author then quotes from a Government report the fact 
that old investors in Western mines will not pay for 
them more than two and a half times their yearly profit 
—that is, a mine must pay forty per cent. in order to be 


things, he. looks with justice to the establishment of 
mining schools in the country, expecting from them the 











a safe investment. For a corrective to this state of | ™™8® 


same aid to industry which astronomical science hag 
rendered. At the present moment we have one thor. 
oughly good school and twenty or thirty of more or less 
strength. A proposition is now before Congress to es. 
tablish a new school, with immense smelting works in 
connection. ‘To the lessons contained in this article we 
call the attention of those who are asked to found so 
great a monopoly. The article deals only with the edy- 
cational side of mining science, but army officers who, 
from their familiarity with life in that part of our coun- 
try which bears the distinctive title of the “ Gold Terri- 
tories,” will learn from this paper what the foreign engi- 
neer is aud what the American must be. 








OUR BEST MILITARY MODEL. 
(From the London Echo.) 

ABOUT a year before the Franco-German war Count 

von Moltke told a statesman at the war office, at Berlin, 
that his military arrangements were so complete he could 
place the whole Prussian army, in complete fighting or- 
der, upon any part of the frontier, north, east, south, or 
west, in thirteen days. With allowance, of some time 
for adjustments with the South German States, he did 
this, in very nearly that time, at the commencement 
of the present war, to the immense surprise of the French, 
But within two days little Switzerland had 30,000 men 
under arms, and within one week after the declaration 
of war she had on her frontier 40,000 men, infantry (prac- 
tised riflemen), cavalry, and artillery, ready to protect 
her neutrality, and, if there had been need of it, she 
would have had in the field within a fortnight a well- 
appointed army of 200,000 men of an educated and 
trained rank and file, as good as the soldiers of Prussia. 
Think of Switzerland, which has only two millions and 
a half of population, or half a million less than Scotland, 
and which is poorer than Scotland, doing this; and of 
what we might do with the like administration for the 
23,000,000 of population in the United Kingdom. The 
Prussian organization is excessively oppressive and det- 
rimental to productive industry as compared with the 
Swiss organization; and it is confidently declared that it 
is not, in any important degree, more efficient. Equiva- 
lent results are, it is proved, obtained by Switzerland at 
a vastly lower expenditure of meney and time than in 
Prussia, and that mainly by the transference of a 
great part of military training from the economically 
productive adult stages of life to the non-productive or 
school stages. 
In Switzerland boys are drilled in the national schools 
from eight years of age, and participate in annual ex- 
ercises and reviews; and inthe secondary middle elass 
or superior schools they are exercised in the use of light 
arms as soon as they can wield them. With such prepa- 
ration the young Swiss is entered on the listsof the army 
by his twentieth year. Before he is enrolled he is train- 
ed for 28 or 35 days, according as he enters the infantry, 
the cavalry, or the artillery. All are called together an- 
pually in their respective cantons, one week for the in- 
fantry and two weeks for the cavalry and the artillery, 
while periodically the troops of all arms of a number of 
cantons are mustered and exercised together. The prin- 
ciple of the drill in the school stages was adopted in Swit- 
zerland in 1848, but was first practised ten years before 
in this country, and has been in operation in some half- 
time schools; and on the evidence of English experience, 
which has hitherto been neglected in this country, it has 
been adopted in the New England States and in Canada. 
It is in course of extension in Holland. At the cost of 
maintenance, and of giving to one militiaman a compara- 
tively inferior drill, a superior drill is given in the 
| school stages to 130 boys. The total cost in money of 
the great Prussian army is about one-third less than that 
of the English army. The whole cost in money of the 
Swiss army does i pam on the general budget, but 
it is known to be about as much less in money as it is in 
compulsory service when compared with the Prussian 
army. There can be no doubt that the Swiss rank and 
file, being as well educated and as good as the Prussian 
rank and file are as apt as they are for the use of all the 
new arms of precision. As to the introduction of the 
military drill in the school stages in England, there is 
very genera! agreement among military men with the 
leading civil army reformers that it ought to be introduced 
into alt State-aided and rate-aided schools. On this sys- 
tem county forces would generally be the equivalent of 
cantonal forces. 








BEFORE the bombardment or t’aris was an accomplished 
fact the London G/obe published the following calcula- 
tions showing that it was within the power of the 
Germans to doit: “The Prussian heavy breech-loading 
Sl in. rifled gun throws a common shell of about 210 
lbs., with a maximum charge of 37} lbs. of prismatic 


powder. Let us suppose a battery of these guns to be 
established on the high ground to the left of Vitry, 
within about 3,000 yards of Fort Bicétre. At 10 degs. 
elevation this battery would about reach the enceinie ; 
at 15 degs. it could throw shells to the Boulevard d'It- 
alie; at 25 degs. its projectiles would fall into the Jardin 
du Luxembourg; while at 33 degs. they might be ex- 
pected to reach the Louvre, a distance of about 9,500 
yards. The battery would, however, run the risk of be 
ing knocked to pieces by Forts Bicétre, de Montrouge, 
d’Ivry, and de Charenton. The Prussians may, however, 
bring up some 94 in. breech-loading guns throwing 3 
common shell of 300 Ibs. with a maximum charge of 58 
lbs. of prismatic powder. At 33 degs. this gun would 
range about 10,(0) yards, that is to say, it could throw 8 
shell to Notre Dame from the railway station at Sceaux- 
Paris, therefore, can be bombarded. Whether it will be 
or not, or whether the bombardment will be effective, is 
another question. If the Germans bring up their heaviest 
guns and fire with battering charges, the projectiles will 
, in round numbers, as follows: At 10 degs., 4,400 
yards; at 15 degs., 6,000 yards; at 20 degs., 7, 

op and at the highest effective elevation, or 33 deg» 
,500 yards. Those of our readers who possess maps of 
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the city of Paris may now measure off these distances 
with a scale, and so judge for themselves whether the 
Prussian batteries could be established at a safe distance 
from the forts. An ordinary carriage can be depended 
on up to10 degs. elevation; when, however, much higher 
elevations are used. it becomes necessary to make special 
arrangements, and in this exists one of the principal 
difficulties of bombarding at very long ranges. 

THE NATIONAL GUARD 

7 

Tue NaTIonNAL Gray’s Baty.—The fifth annual invita- 
tion ball of this command, Company I, Twelfth Infantry, 
Captain John H. French, occurred at Irving Hall on the 
evening of the 19th inst. The annual gathering of this com- 
pany has from season to season increased in favor, and of 
late years has been looked forward to as the real regimental 
ball, since its attendance is contributed to by the regiment 
generally. Lt is quite hazardous for single company of a 
high-toned organization like the Twelfth to undertake a pub- 
lic reception which should be characterized by selectness, 
good management, and genuine hospitality. This result, 
however, has been generally attained by this well-known 
company. In past, as at the present season, its cards of in- 
yitation have been eagerly sought for, and, when obtained, 
well appreciated and surely used by the social element of the 
division. The attendance at this last ball was large, 
though the hall was not crowded, as the company was 
unqualifiedly select, many of the ladies’ toilets being per- 
fectly elegant and seldom equalled on occasions of simi- 
lar character by more prominent and larger organizations, 
either military or civic. The hall needed no decoration, 
therefore received none, the dazzling array of brilliant uni- 
forms and costly toilets well supplying this omission. The 
music, both promenading and dancing, by Grafulla, was 
never better, and the whole affair was the generous fruit of 
good management, , open-handed hospitality, and courteous 
attention by the members of a company which well deserves 
the name which it has won and still retains from season to 
season. Dancing commenced rather late in the evening and 
terminated rather early in the morning, almost too late for 
those living at a distance and expecting to pay attention to 
But that is something 
no one will complain of the hosts for. The attendance of 
military officers was large; among them were a delegation 
of the Twenty-first Infantry of Poughkeepsie, comprising 
Colonel Smith, Lieutenant-Colonel Lindley, Quartermaster 
(brevet captain) Clark The ‘Thirteenth of Brooklyn was 
represented by Lieutenant-Colonel Briggs, Major Daniell, 
Captains Barnett, Beadle, and Wing; the Twelfth by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gildersleeve, Captain McGowan, Quartermas- 
ter Riker, Adjutant Murphy, and hosts of others, not forget- 
ing the genial and robust Sergeant-Major Kirby, who, as 
usual, needed no attentions on the part of his con/rere, the 
hospital steward, Sergeant Gallagher. Captain French was 
active, and his generous efforts to please all (a difficult mat- 
ter by the way) were ably seconded by Lieutenants Wilson 
and Schwalbe. The veterans of the company were on the 
reception committee—certainly a very inappropriate position 
for these “‘ fine old gentlemen’’ on occasions of this charac- 
ter, since they, from long absence, found it no easy matter 
to designate the special guests of the company. Still, with 
Captain French as their leader, they did remarkably well. 

TWenTy-THIRD InFANTRY.—The quarterly meeting of the 
held on Sat- 
urday evening, January 14, Colonel Everdell presiding 
This association is composed of upwards of one hun- 
dred members and is formed on a basis similar to that 
with the Seventh. At this meeting it was 
voted that an entertainment of some character be given at 
the State Arsenal on the I4th of April next, and a committee 
The offi- 
cers of the association for the ensuing year are as follows: 
Colonel Wm. Everdell, Lieutenant-Colonel E. L. Molineux, 
Major R. C. Ward, Adjutant C. H. Hunter, Quartermaster C. 
H. Stoddard, Paymaster W. C. Ogden, Commissary James H. 
Frothingham, Captains D. W. Van Ingen, W. J. Martin, W. 
R. Bunker, S. M, Gladiner; Lieutenants A. C. Barnes, R. T 
Shannoa, Wm. Chapman, Charles Disturnill. 

In accordance with a published circular this command 
attended divine service at the First Presbyterian ,Church, 
Brooklyn, on the 13th inst., and listened to an eloquent dis- 
eourse preached by the Rev. Norman A. Seaver, D. D., chap- 
lain ofthe regiment. The members paraded in full dress 
uniform and in very strong numbers, evincing considerable 
interest in this, the regiment’s inaugural church service. 

This custom of an annual attendance at some church by 
National Guard organizations was, we think, first introduced 
by the Thirteenth Infantry of Brooklyn, since which time 
the plan has been imitated by several organizations in the 
immediate vicinity. The idea was perhaps well conceived, 
and the church gervices have generally resulted beneficially. 
Still the custom is not looked upou with favor by every one; 
there is something sensational about it, and many prefer to 
keep such sensation outof churches. Divine service in the 
field is appropriate, and has an obvious congruity; but this 
marching in a body to a church is another thing. Moreover, 
all the members are not of one creed; and that presents an- 
other practical objection against the propriety of the thing. 

The Brooklyn Atheneum, on Tuesday evening last was 











the business requirements of the day. 


Veteran Association of this command was 


connected 


was appointed to carry the resolution into effect. 


ninth anniversary of Company A of this command, Captain 
Vanbegen. The interior of the building was artistically 
decorated, the most notable features being a scenic view in 
the rear of the stage, ‘and a brilliant arrangement of gas jets 
bearing in a scroll the words ‘‘ Twenty-third regiment, N. 
Y.S,N. G.,’? surmounted by the regimental pin. These 
decorations, aided not a little bythe superb toilets of the 
ladies, rendered the scene happy in its conception. The mu- 
sic, uuder the direction of the well-known leader of the regi- 
mental band, Professor Pafit, was of such excellent quality 
as to draw forth many complimentary remarks, and made 
dancing almost irresistible. The assemblage was scrapulously 
select and the management of every detail on the part of the 
company excellent 

We have received the following letter,,correcting an error 
of ours relative to the adjutant of the Twenty-third on the 
occasion of the recent dress parade and review of the regi- 
ment at the arsenal, Brooklyn. It appears, inthe confusion 
incident to a crowded assemblage, we noted Liectenant Lyon 
as the acting adjutant, thinking he was still on detailed duty 
as chief of staff. However, we retract our criticism on that 
gentleman, and offer the praise due to both, individually and 
collectively. 


HEApQ’TERS TWENTY THIRD Reaiment N. G. §. N. Y., 
BRookLyN, January 23, 1871. 


To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: In your last issue I notice your remarks about 
** Acting Adjutant Lyons.” Accepting in part the justice of 
your criticism, I must beg you to announce that Lieutenant 
Lyon was with his company in the line, and that, having 
that day returned to town after a month’s absence, I was 
obliged to report for duty, and so deprived Lieutenant Lyon 
of the privilege of-acting, after he had performed the manual 
labor in the office during my absence. By making the above 
correction you will oblige, Yours respectfully, 

H. 8. ManninG, Brevet Captain and Adjutant. 

Various Irems.--In answer to an enquiry, we would 
state that by the consclidation of two commands, all 
officers, staff or otherwise, who may necessarily or un- 
necessarily be relieved from duty by request or other- 
wise, are rendered supernumerary, their commission 
not vacated, and their time continued and allowed, as 
if performing active duty. But due notification of 
these facts should be given at general headquarters...... 
We have received an invitation to attend the ball of the 
** Jefferson Rifles,’’ a company attached to the Twenty-eighth 
Infantry. The cards of invitationare a typographical dis- 
grace to the printer and enough to make the portrait of 
Benjamin Franklin, which they bear, turn pale. It is but 
natural we should inquire that, if ‘‘ Jefferson ’’ is the com- 
pany’s guardian, why should it be thus represented by 
‘¢Franklin’’? It is apparent our German friends of the 
Twenty-eighth sometimes get things considerably mixed. 
paren The second expulsion of Private Hart of Company G, 
Ninth Infantry, has been confirmed. The company had a 
perfect right to expel this member a second time jif he was 
found objectionable; but, at the same time, its action must 
be legal, as it appears tohave been on this secoad occasion. 
At a yearly meeting of Company F, Eighth Infantry, held at its 
rooms, Centre Market, the following gentlemen were elected 
civil officers for the ensuing year: President, R. G. Bagley, 
Jr. ; Vice-President, F. P. Wengel ; Recording Secretary, E. 
C. Johnston ; Financial Secretary, P. A. Myers; Treasurer, 
J. W. Collins......The second annual “ surprise’’ of the 
** Monitor Social Club’’ was tendered the members of Com- 
pany E, Eighty-fourth Infantry, at the regimental armory 
on Monday evening last That so many turned out on such 
a stormy night was the greatest surprise to all concerned...... 
Lieutenant Wm. D. Bruns has been appointed adjutant of 
the First Cavalry, vice Timmerman, promoted major......Mr. 
Frank Lord, of Rochester, son of Senator Lord, of the same 
place, has been appointed aide-de-camp on the staff of Gover- 
ernor Hoffman......Company H, Sixth Infantry, commanded 
by the popular Captain Max Zenn, will entertain its friends 
at the Germania ;Assembly Rooms on the 3d of February, 
by celebrating its seventeenth anniversary......Captain Geihl 
of the Thirty-second Infantry, whose ‘arrest and tiial for 
insubordination we have heretofore noted in three columns, 
has, we learn, been tried, found gullty of every charge, with 
the exception of one, and dismissed the National Guard ser- 
vice......We devote considerable space in this issue to the 
proceedings of the State Military Associatian, an organiza- 
tion we have reluctantly been compelled to criticise. The 
doings of the association, of which wegive but brief and the 
most important outline, but happily illustrate its present 
workings. Subjects that should have been definitely set. 
led yearssince are still kept before the association every 
year, wasting its time, to the injury of more important sub- 
jects...... The Forty-seventh, Colonel Austin, following our 
suggestion, is about reviving the practice of competitive 
drills between wing and wing. Still we do not like the pro- 
position of thesed rills taking place with the members 
in full dress uniform. Fatigue, by all means, Colonel, 
if you wish perfection of details; forthe men feel awkward 
in full dress...... We have acase in view somewhat similar to 
the recent ‘‘false imprisonment” case; but the matter 
was a little better managed by Kings county courts and a 
brigade judge-advocate of the Second division, who rather 
turned the tables on the delinquent or plaintiff in the case 
involved. Wehave not space for details. Up to the time 
of going to press a settlement of the Seventy-first case had 
not reached us, although the time has almost expired..... A 
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tion of the Providence United Train of Artillery, which oc- 
cured on that evening......0ur time and space has been 
limited this week, therefore compelling much matter to be 
crowded out of this issue......The annual ball of Company K, 
First Cavalry, took place on Wednesday evening at the Ger- 
mania Assembly Rooms. About 400 ladies and gentlemen 
and two infants in arms were present. The music by the 
band of the Fifty-fifth regiment was excellent. The new, 
handsome uniform of the regiment, and the becoming toilets 
of the ladies, aided by the numerous lights and decorations 
of the hall, made the scene a brilliant one. Good order, 
good taste, and good humor prevailed, and the directors of 
the ball deserve much credit for their skilful management. 


First Cavatry.—A dismounted parade in full uniform, 
with white gloves, is ordered on February 1, at 8o’clock P. u., 
at the regimentel armory, 37 and 39 Bowery. The follow- 
ing dismounted drills in fatigue uniform are ordered in 
this command for the month of February in the upper drill- 
room of the armory at 8 o’clock Pp. m. sharp, viz. : Non-com- 
missioned officers, under command of Major J. H. Timmer- 
man, on February 8 and 22; Troop A, February 3 and 16; 
Troop B, February 6 and 17; Troop ©, February 7 and 20; 
Troop D, February9 and 21; Troop E, Eebruary 10 and 23 ; 
Troop F, February 13 and 24; Troop G, February 14 and 
27; Troop K, February 15 and 28. 

On the occasion of the full-dress parade ordered in’ this 
command on the Ist of February this and the Third regiment, 
Colonel Budke, will formally open the armory used conjoinly 
by both commands and entertain their friends. Dancing and 
general social intercourse will be the order of the evening. 


TwENTy-EIGHTH InrANTRY.—This command, Colonel Bur- 
ger, for the past season has been exceedingly quiet. Up to 
the present time we have failed to receive orders for drills, 
though they may have been issued, and, perhaps, if sent to 
us, miscarried. From what we can learn, however, the regi- 
ment has been extremely lax in its military duties, and 
unless a movement is made immediately we fear it wiil lose 
the improved reputation we gave it sometimesince. Colonel 
Burger, we think, really has the interest of his command at 
heart ; but he lacks the support. of his officers. The colonel 
is capable enough, but we fear his Teutonic good nature 
allows him to give way to others too frequently, and even to 
the detriment of the regiment which he so loves to command. 
There was a time when the Fifth brigade commander was 
wont to spur on this regiment, even to the extreme of super- 
intending its drills and giving general instruction ; but we 
hear nothing of this lately. Under ordinary circumstances, 
perhaps, this action of a brigade commander would be un- 
warrantable; but not eo in this instance. The regiment 
as a body appreciated the efforts of General Dakin, and to 
his and its credit improved vastly. Our friend Colonel 
Burger must remember that not only our eyes, but those of 
the regiment’s old friends and comrades are upon them, as 
implied in a letter to us from a correspondent signing 
himself an “Ex-Officer.’’? Our correspondent says in sub- 
stance that he has been paying some little attention to the 
movements of the Twenty-eighth regiment, of which he 
speaks as once the ‘‘pride of the Eastern District,’” and 
then proceeds : 

The regiment seems to be deteriorating. There appears to 
be a lack of energy among the officers—in particular the ad- 
jutant of the regiment, who neglects his'‘duties entirely, and, 
in fact, does not understand then. The quartermaster has 
been assuming the duties of this latter office for some time, 
and deserves and is capable to fill the position. Colonel 
Burger is competent to command the regiment, but he re- 
quires an intelligent lieutenant-colonel and adjutant to assist 
him, and not before these officers have been found can he 
expect the command to amount to anything. Drills have 
been neglected all winter, and doubts are entertained whether 
the regiment will have any this season. 


We trust to hear of better reports of our friends of the 
Twenty-eighth and its ‘‘ jotly ’’ good-natured commander. 


Tae Strate Mixitary Association.—This body, which 
assembled at Albany last week, has received little attention 
from the press or the National Guard at large. In times past 
the assembling ef the association and its doings have at- 
tracted no little notice and comment; but this year, as we 
said, for some reason or other the association has failed to 
draw the least attentions to its wise discussions and debate 
pregnant with military erudition. Why is this? Why is it 
that an association established in the direct interest of the 
National Guard is regarded, both by the body it wes to 
serve and the general public, with indifference, if not con- 
tempt? The answer is plain. The association has failed to 
carry out its objects—has failed to show that it has power 
and influence, and has really done nothing but talk. 
Last year much of the time of the association was epent. 
at its meeting in amending the laws for the better gov- 
ernment of the State forces. Yet the laws were finally al- 
lowed to pass with but few alterations besides those already 
suggested to the Adjutant-General by officers of the National 
Guard, many of whom had no connection with the Military 
Association. The subject of target practice, which we have 
long advocated, has been broached at the last few sessions, 
and last year General Gates, the president of the association, 
made an excellent speech in its favor. But where is the 
practical result? How many of the officers represented at 


these meetings have introduced in their commands this essen- 
tial portion of the duties of a soldier? Then, again, what was 
the result ef the guidons and medals offered by the assecia- 
tion? Very unsatisfactory, as those who recejved or con- 
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allowing the rank and file a proper recognition by repre- 
sentation has always been voted down in this body. We 
would like to ask where the National Guard would be with- 
out their aid? and why should not these men have due 
representation in a body of the character of this association ? 
If the association were properly organized every organization 
in the National Guard would have due representation in it. 
Do not let it be interred that we are opposed to the annual 
gatherings of the association, or deem it necessarily a useless 
body. On the contrary, we think it might be made of great 
service. But to do this it must be something more than a 
“mutual admiration ’’ society; it must have definite pur- 
pose and give more attention to practical business than to 
faes and feathers. There are, perhaps, one hundred or more 
members from the First and Second divisions of the National 
Guard, but at the last two meetings only a small minority 
have been represented, not enough fo carry @ resolution in 
heir favor when introduced. It may be said this was the fault 
of the officers of these divisions, not that of tho association, 
for the former should have had a better representation. 
This is true, perhaps ; but these officers have reason for their 
lukewarmness. They have from experience grown disgusted 
with talk empty as air and discussions fruitless of results. 
Hence they have concluded that it is only a waste of time to 
attend the vapid meetings. Let the association once show 
some practical results of its sessions, and it will soon obtain 
the support of the two most prominent divisions of the Na- 
tional Guard. Subjects introduced at one session should not 
be allowed to lie over until the next annual gathering, and 
then, as has been frequently the case, allowed to die. Com- 
mittees with ample power and influence should be appointed, 
and the practicable suggestions of the association carried out 
with as little delay as possible. When the New York State 
Military Association does something like this it need not fear 
of lacking the support a healthy, useful, and active organiza- 
tion deserves. 

So premising, let us proceed to give some few of the details 
. of its doings at its sessions on the 18th and 19th inst. : 

At the opening of the first day’s proceedings the treasurer 
presented his report, showing a balance of $102 04 on hand, 
all bills paid. One hundred and forty-eight members were 
reported in arrears to the total amount of $1,241. The 
thanks of the association were presented to Colonel Heath, 
the treasurer, for his indefatigable exertions in its behalf. 

Brigadier-General E. A. Brown, from the Committee on 
Guidons and Medals, submitted the following report : 


The committee to whom was referred, with power, at the last an- 
nual meeting of the association, the subject of the “awards of 
ions and medals,” Sa report that they have yet in 


eir ion three ons, the property of the association, of 
which no awards have been made, nor for which have any applica- 
tions been received. They, therefore, beg leave to be relieved from 


the further consideration of this subject, and be permitted to turn 
the ~ } over to the association. During the year they have 
seculvel ditional contributions to the ‘‘medal fund” to the 
amount of $150, all of which has been expended in the manufacture 
of new medals. They have delivered ten medals to persons to 
whom awards had been made by the association, leaving six per- 
aons yet unsupplied to whom similar awards have been made. 
The committee have been able to make such arrangements for 
manufacture that they can fill the remaining awards as soon as 
additignal contributions to the amount of $150 are received ; and 
they respectfully urge that that sum be contributed at once by the 
members of the association, and thus it the final settlement 
of the whole matter. For the committee. 


The report was accepted and the committee continued. 


Colonel Rockafellar said he would like to see a report from 
the Committee on Amendments to the Military Code cover- 
ing the question of pensions. A man in his regiment (Adju- 
tant Francis) had been permanently disabled while on duty, 
and a report on the subject of pensions from that committee 
might aid in directing him how to apply for relief. 

Major-General Woodward said that the committee had re- 
ported on that subject last year. 

Colonel Bennett said that he had offered a resolution on 
the subject of pensions last year, which had been referred to 
the Committee on Amendments to the Code, but as that 
committee had not seen fit to include that resolution among 
those that they thought should be brought before the Legis- 
lature, the only way to bring the matter up now would be 
to renew the resolution and have it again referred to the 
committee. 

Major-General Woodward thought that the association 
ought to sustain such an application with all its influence. 
He supposed, however, that if the Legislature should grant 
the injured man relief it would do it by s special act. Such 
an act might be drawn up by the officer in whose command 
the applicant was, and might be presented to the association 
for its endorsement. 

Colonel Rockafellar described the injuries :eceived by Ad- 
utant Francis, and said that he did not ask a pension from 
the State, but merely reimbursement of the outlay made 
necessary by the accident. 

Brigadier-General Alden, without taking ground fo or 
against the relief of Adjutant Francis, thought it would be 
setting rather a dangerous precedent for the State to grant a 
pension for injuries accidentally received. 

Brigadier-General Rhodes was pleased to see the sub 
ect brought before the association. It would be remem- 

red that last fall, at the parade of the division to 
which he belonged, an accident far more severe than that 
which befell Adjutant Francis had happened to a gunner, 
who was firing the salute, as the commanding officer 
approached the ground. That man had both arms 
blown off, and one eye blown out; and surely if any such 
oases were to be relieved by the State, this was one of the 
most deserving. 

Brigadier-General Alden thought the State ought to grant 
relief to persons so injured in active service; but he had 
gerious doubts as to the likelihood of their obtaining such 


f. 

Brigadier-General Woodhall said that in the fall of 1869, 
at the fall inspection, one of the men under his command 
lost his fore arm accidentally. An application on his bebalf 
was made to the Legislature, and $2,500 was obtained for 
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while in active service; but he was afraid that it would be 
impossible to convince the Legislature that such relief ought 
to be granted, or, indeed, to convince civilians generally 
that the National Guard was of any real use to the State. 
Colonel Sterry understood that the original suggestion, 
offered by Colonel Rockafellar, did not allude to anything 
by way of a pension, but only to a specific appropriation to 
reimburse the injured man for the actual outlay he had in- 
eurred by reason of the injury received in the pub- 
lic service. He did not believe that a dozen members of 
the Legislature would vote against such an appropriation, 


gue that, if they made an appropriation in this case, such 
accidents would increase. 

Colonel Bennett thought the ‘subject deserving of the 
serious consideration of the association. He for one would 
be very glad, indeed, togive support to a proposition of the 
kind suggested by Colonel Rockafellar, whether brought 
forward here or in the Legislature; and he thought that 
the injured man should receive not only what he had ex- 
pended, but a greatersum. If Colonel Rockafellar would 
draft a bill to that effect he had no doubt that it would re- 
ceive the endorsement of the association. 

Colonel Rockafeliar, to bring the subject ‘‘ nearer home,’ 
remarked that Adjutant Francis was a member of the asso- 
ciation. ' 

Brigadier-General Beach ‘had no confidence that any re- 
commendation on the subject by the association would in- 
fluence the Legislature, and thought that, if the members of 
the association generally knew how difficult it wasto get the 
Legislature to make even the appropriations that were ne- 
cessary to keep the military organizations of the State 
alive, they too would have little hope of influencing the 
-~ cre! bodies by a recommendation from this associa- 
. ation. 

No action was taken on this subject. 

Appropriate resolutions on the death of General Seebach 

were adopted on the report of a committee consisting of Ma- 
jor Watson, Colonels Stoneh and Dickey. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Berry offered the following preamble 
and resolution : 
Whereas, Major-General Gates, commanding Fifth division, has 
reported to the association that the judges appointed by him have 
made report to him that the Nineteenth regiment is the best 
drilled regiment in the Fifth division, and is entitled to the 
guidon ~_ to that division, 

Resolved, That a guidon be presented to such regiment at the clese 
of the address this evening. 

Brigadier-General Aspinwall moved to lay the resolution 
on the table. Lost. 

Colonel Dickey felt satisfied, by the explanation made by 
Major-General Woodward that the award had been :aade to 
his regiment under a misapprehension of the previous ac- 
tion of the yassociation on this subject; and therefore he 
did not claim the guidon for his regiment as a matter of 
right. But the intimation had gone out to the members of 
his regiment and to their friends that they were competing for 
a guidon, it ‘had been regularly awarded to them, as they 
thought, and he appealed to the good sense, the magnan- 
imity and the love of justice of the association to confirm 
that award, and not to subject his regiment to disappoint- 
ment and mortification in the matter. 

Colonel Folsom remarked that only one guidon had ever 
been awarded, and that to the Eighth division, and, as the 
officers of that division had been allowed to pay for it, he 
suggested that any other division to which one of the re- 
maining guidons might be awarded should have the same priv- 
ilege. [Laughter.]} 

General Meserole offered the following as a substitute for 
the resolution of Lieutenant-Colonel Berry : 


Resolved, That the three gains at present the property of the 
association be presented at the next annual meeting of this associa- 
tion to the three regiments showing the largest proportionate in- 
crease present in uniform at the inspection in 1871 over 1870. 

Colonel Rockafellar moved to amend the substitute by a 
resolution providing that one of the three guidons at present 
the property of the association should be awarded to the 
Nineteenth regiment of the Twenty-second brigade of the 
Fifth diviston; the remaining two guidons to be disposed 
of as proposed by General Meserole. 

The president pro tem. first put the question on the ad- 
option of the amendment to the substitute awarding a gui- 
don to the Nineteenth regiment, Twenty-second brigade, 
Fifth division ; and it was decided in the affirmative. 

The president pro tem. then put the question on the adop- 
tion of the second part of the substitute, as amended, dispos- 
ing of the remaining two guidons, and it was decided in the 
affirmative. 

General Meserole then offered the following resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to this 
association at its next annual meeting, as to which two regiments 
shall be eatitled to the two guidons. 

The president appointed assuch committee General Mese- 
role, General Varian, and General Martin. 


The following were elected officers for the ensuing year : 
President— Major-General J. B. Woodward, Second divi- 





on. : 

First Vice-President—Brigadier-General D. M. Woodhall, 
Third division. 

Second Vice-President—Colonel Oscar Folsom, Eight divi- 
sion. 


Third Vice-President—Colonel J. C. Bennett; Sixth divi- 


on. 

Fourth Vice.President—Colonel James Smith, Fifth divi- 
sion. 

Treasurer— Lieutenant J. Holland, Firet division. 

Recording Secretary—Lieutenant-Colonel N. Gano Dunn, 
First division. 

Corresponding Secre.ary—Captain S, D. Cornell, Eighth 
division. 

Chaplain—T. C. Strong, Sixth division. 


Major-General Woodward said: I hardly feel inclined to 
thank you, gentlemen, for the honor you have conferred 
upon me, but yet I do thank you very sincerely. I assure 
you, however, that I accept the honor with very great reluc- 
tance. I had made up my mind that I would be obstinate in 
declining, but I now feel that to do so might, perhaps, em- 
barrass the association more than it will embarass me to ful- 
fil the duties of your presiding officer. [Applause.] 

Brigadier-General Thomas 8. Dakin, from the Committee 
on Proposed Amendments to the Military Code, submitted 
the following report : 

The committee appointed by Kod Rane settee —— and re- 
u amen e respect- 
sahesit Ta Slowing report: sient 
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been in operation less than one year, and, in the judgment of your 
committee, it is the best code by which the National Guard have 
et been governed. While some minor improvements might be in- 
weed, rendering it still more perfect, your committee are of the 
inion that it ig inexpedient at this time to recommend any 
changes, fearing, if the ee ge should be opened, many 
amendments might be introduced, the bad effects of which would 
more than counteract the benefits to be derived from the few un- 
important alterations only your committee might, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, feel justified in recommending. 

The Adjutant-General, to whom the National Guard is greatly 
indebted for his indefatigable exertions, and the able manner in 
which he prepared the present code, informed your committee that 
our committee entertained the same views in relation to the suh- 
ject of amendments as before expressed by ‘he committee. 

On motion, the report was accepted and the committee dis- 
charged. . 

Colonel 0. Fulsom moved that the report be adopted as 
an expression of the sense of the association on the subject. 

The president pro tem. put the question on the motion, 
and it was decided in the affirmative. . 

Colonel Sterry offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That a special committee of five, to consist of command- 
ants of regiments, be appointed by the president to consult with 
the Adjutant-General and the Legislative Committees on Military 
Affairs, with authority to recommend, on behalf of this association, 
a suitable arm for the use of the National Guard. 

Colonel Conkling moved to amend by inserting the word 
“ breech-loading ’’ before ‘‘ arm.’’ 

Colonel Sterry accepted the amendment. 

Brigadier-General Aspinwall offered the following as a sub- 
stitute : 

Resolved, That, in the sense of this association, the recent im- 

rovements in small arms render it desirable that the National 

uard should be armed with a breech-loading weapon; and tha 
in the sense of this association, the interests of the State deman 
that the Government shall furnish the National Guard with such 
an arm. 

The president pro tem. put the question on the adoption of 
the substitute, and it was decided in the affirmative. 

Colonel John C. Bennett offered tie following resolution, 
which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the recording secretary of this association be 
direc to furnish a copy of the report of the Committee on 
Amendments to the Code to the Military Committee of the Senate 
and Assembly. 

Colonel James Smith offered the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this association : :dorse the official record of Ad- 
jutant-General Franklin Townsend, and tender to him its sincere 
thanks for his efforts and eminent success in promoting the interests 
ofthe National Guard of the State, end that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be presented to him signed by the president and secretary of 
the association. 

Resolutions of thanks were then extended to the officers of 
the association and the Albany Zouaves. 

Colonel Anthony offered a resolution, in regard to the 
Yard case, expressing the sympathy of the association for the 
officers of the Seventy—first. 

Brigadier-General Aspinwall, said he was to a certain ex- 
tent personally acquainted with the merits of the case re- 
ferred to in the resolution, and felt strongly inclined to sus- 
tain the action of the officers of the First brigade (first Di- 
vision) ; but he doubted whether the members of the asrocia- 
tion generally were sufficiently acquainted with both sides 
of the case to alopt his resolution. Even if the colonel of 
the Seventy-first regiment should make a statement of the 
case, it would after all be only an ex -parte statement and 
would not, therefore, be a sufficient ground upon which to 
pronounce judgment in the case in advance of the judgment 
of the regular tribunals. 

Colonel Burleigh said that if there was anything in the 
code contrary to the Constitution of the United States, then 
the cod» ought to be amended in that particular, and ifa 
meiwber of the National Guard could be taken, under the 
code, and placed in a felon’s cell without having committed 
any crime, certainly the code ought to be amended. 

Colonel Rockafoller felt satisfied that the press of New 
York city was trying in the case of Yard, to range the men 
of the National Guard against the officers, and in illustration 
of this, he read the ‘‘ head-lines’’ of an article on the sub- 
ject in a New York journal. 

Amember. What paper? 

Colonel Reckafeller. It isan obscure journal and I do not 
wish to make it more prominent by mentioning its name. 
[Laughter.] In this case the question is: What constitutes 
a legal enlistment? If the signing of an enlistment paper, 
and being sworn in by a commissioned officer does not consti- 
tute a legal entistment, then almost every man in the Na- 
tional Guard to-day is illegally enlisted. 

Brigadier-General McQuade said that while he was entirely 
satisfied that the general commanding the brigade concerned 
was entirely right, and that a great outrage had been com- 
mitted upon the officers of the Seventy-first regiment, yet he 
had grave doubts as to whether it would be conducive to the 
benefit of the service to press the pending resolution. 

Colonel Anthony moved to amend the resolution so far as 
to state that the association gave its ‘‘ moral support ’’ to 
the officers concerned in the case of Yard. 

Brigadier-General Dakin did not think that the association 
ought to pass such a resolution. Suppose it should appear 
finally that the proceedings of tie court-martial in the case 
of Yard were illegal—the association could not justify itself 
in giving moral or any other kind of support to them. He 
thought it best to leave the metter to the regular tribunals. 

Colonel Fulsom took the same view. 

Brigadier-General Aspinwall offered the following resolu- 
tion as a substitute for Colonel Anthony’s : 

Resolved. That the action of the officers of the First brigade, 
First division, in testing thevalidity of enlistments, is approved of 
by this association, and that, in the opinion of this association it is 
for the interest of the National Guard that that question should be 
settled. 

The president pro tem. put the question on the adoption of 
the resolution, and it was decided in the affirmative. 

On motion the association took a recess until seven o’clock 
P.M, when the address of Colonel Conkling was before the 
association with which the proceedings closed. 
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